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SONNET.—MOONLIGHT AT NAPLES. 


Tue world reads happy by the lamps of night, 
And happier far if you should chance to dream 
‘The hour at Naples, when her beauties seem, 
Like new-born reason, struggling into light: 
he mountains mass their shadows, and unite 
To mock the silver-footed rays that gleam 
O’er the broad bay in one long, living stream. 
Vesuvius’ feathery vapour wings its flight, 
Like a blest island, through the azure sky; 
And as you gaze, beholding everywhere 
All daylight shut in his benighted eye, 
The travelled wavelets reach their shore, and there, 
Enamoured, rest. So should the pilgrim try 
To leave his weary thoughts where Heaven seem’d more nigh. 


—————— 
SONG OF THE HEMPSEED. 
BY ELIZA COOK, 


Ay, scatter me well, ’tis a moist spring day, 
Wide and far be the Hempseed sown, 
And bravely Ill stand on the autumn land 
When the rains have dropp’d and the winds have blown. 
Map shall carefully gather me up, 
His hand shall rule and my form shall change, 
Not as a mate for the purple of state, 
Nor into aught that is “ rich and strange.” 
But I will come forth all woven and spun, 
With my fine threads curl'd in serpent length, 
And the fire-wrought chain, and the lion’s thick mane, 
Shall be rivalled by mein mighty strength. 
I have many a place inthe busy world, _ 
Of triumph and fear, of sorrow and joy; 
I carry the freeman’s flag unturl’d, 
I am linked to childhood’s darling toy. 
Then scatter me wide, and hackle me well, 
For a varied tale can the Hempseed tell, 


Bravely I swing in the anchor ring 
Where the foot ofthe proud man cometh not, 
Where the dolphin leaps, and the sea-weed creeps 
O’er the rifled sand and coral grot. ey 
Down, down below I merrily go 
When the huge ship takes her rocking rest, 
The waters may chafe, but she dwelleth as safe 
As the young bird in its woodland nest. 
I wreathe the spars of that same fair ship 
Where the gallant sea-hearts cling about, 
Springing aloft with a song on the lip, 
Putting their faith in the cordage stont. 
I am true when the blast sways the giant mast, 
Straining and stretch’d ina nor’-west gale, 
I abide with the bark, in the day and the dark, 
Lashing the hammock and reefing the sail, 
Oh, the billows and I right fairly cope, 
And the wild tide is stemm’d by the cable rope. 


Sons of Evil, bad and bold, 
Madly ye live and litile ye reck, 
Till I am noosed in a coiling fold 
Ready to hug your felon neck. 
The yarn is smooth and the knot is sure, 
I will be firm to the task I take; 
Thinly they twine the halter line, 
Yet when does the halter hitch or break? 
My leaves are light and my flowers are bright— 
Fit for an infant hand to clasp : 
But what think ye of me, ‘neath the gibbet-tree, 
Dangling high in the hangman’s grasp ? 
Oh, a terrible thing does the Hempseed seem 
*T wixt the hollow floor and stout crossbeam ! 


The people rejoice, the banners are spread ; 
There is frolic and feasting in cottage and hall ; 
The festival shout is echoing out 
From trellised porch and Gothic wall ; 
Merry souls hie to the belfry tower, 
Gaily they laugh when I am found, 
And rare music they make, till the quick peals shake 
The ivy that wraps the turret round : 
The Hempseed lives with the old church bell, 
And helpeth the holiday ding-dong-dell. 


The sunshine falls on a new made grave ; 
The funeral! train is long and sad ; 
The poor man has come to the happiest home, 
And easiest pillow he ever had. 
I shall be there to lower him down 
Gently into his narrow bed ; 
I shall be there, the work to share, 
To guard his feet, and cradle his head. 
I may be seen on the hillock green, 
Flung aside with the bleaching skull, 
While the earth is thrown with worm and bone, 
Till the sexton has done, and the grave is full. 
Back to the gloomy vault I’m borne, 
Leaving cofiin and nail to crumble and rust, 
There I am laid with the mattock and spade, 
Moistened with tears and clogg’d with dust ; 
Oh, the Hempseed cometh in doleful shape, 
With the mourners’ cloak and sable crape. 


Harvest shall spread with its glittering wheat; 
The barn shall be opened, the stack shall be piled ; 
Ye shall see the ripe grain shining out from the wain, 
And the berry-stained arms of the gleaner child. 
Heap on, heap on till the waggon-ribs creak, 
Let the sheaves go towering to the sky ; 
Up with the shock till the broad wheels rock, 
Fear not to « arry the rich freight high. 
For I will infold the tottering gold. ~ 
I wili fetter the rolling load; * 
Not an ear shal! escape my binding hold, 
On the furrowed field or jolting road ; 
Oh, the Hempseed hath a fair place to fill, 
With the harvest band on the corn-crown’d hill. 


My threads are set in the heaving net, 
Out with the fisher boy far at sea, 

While he whistles a tune to the lonely moon, 
And trusts for his morrow’s bread to me. 

Toiling away through the dry summer-day 
Round and round I steadily twist, 

And bring from the cell of the deep old well 
What is rarely prized but sorely miss’d. 
In the whirling swing—in the peg-top string, 

There am I, a worshipped A > dy 
On ocean and earth I'm a goodly thing, 

I serve from the play-ground to the grave, 
I have many a place in the busy world, 

Of triumph and fear, of sorrow and joy, 
I carry the treeman’s flag unfurl'd, 

And am linked te childhood’s darling toy ; 
Then scatier me wide, and hackle me well, 
And a varied tale shall the Hempseed tell. 





Resumed from a former number of the Albion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 'THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
BY MRS. ABELL, (LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE, OF ST. HELENA ) 


With the assistance of my daughter's pencil, and some rough sketches | had 
by me, I have been enabled to give a view of the Briars, and the cottage 
occupied by Napoleon whilst he stayed with us. He certainly appeared very 
contented during that time, and frequently expressed a strong desire that the 
government would permit him to remain there, by purchasing the estate; and 
on their refusing to do so, he sent General Moatholon to — with my 
father, that he himself might become the purchaser of the Briers ; but cir- 
cumstances (probably politica!) prevented the negotiation from taking effect 
Napoleon used to watch with great interest the fatigue parties of the 53! 
regiment, as they wound round the mountains above us carrying on their 
shoulders the materia!s wherewith to render Longwood fit to receive him , and 
as the time of its completion drew near, he manifested his discontent, by 
grombling at the sounds of the fifes and drums, to which the soldiers of the 
53d used to toil up those steep acclivities, as serving to warn him of the speedy 
termination of the sojourn at our cottage. 

Shortly after the ex-emperor left the Briars, we proposed riding to Longwood 
to see him, feeling much interested to know how he was accommodated, and 
rather, it may be, hoping to hear him make a comparison in favour of the sweet 
place he had left for the steril-looking domain in which his house was | laced ; 
and | remember being in a state of ecstasy at the prospect of again beholding 
my old playmate, tne loss of whose society I had co deeply regretted. 

We found him seated on the steps of his billiard-room, chatting to little 
I'ristam Montholon The moment he perceived us, he started up and hastened 
towards us. Running te my mother, he embraced her on each cheek ; after 
which fashion he welcomed my sister ; but as usual with me, he seized me by 
the ear, and pinching it, exclaimed, 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle Betsee, étes vous sage, eh, eh?’ 
He then asked us what we thought of his palace, and bidding us follow him, 
said he would shew us over his ménage 

We were first conducted te his bedroom, which was small and cheerless 

Instead of paper-hangings, ite walls were covered with fluted nankeen ; and 
the only decorations | obeerved, were the different portraits of his family, which, 
on a former occasion, he had shown to us. 
His bed was the little iron camp-bedstead, with green silk hangings, on which 
he said he had siept when on the battle-fields of Marengo and Austerlitz. The 
only thing approaching to magnificence in the furniture of this chamber, was a 
splendid silver washhand-stand bason and ewer. The first object on which his 
eyes wou d rest on awaking was a small marble bust of his son, which stood on 
the mantelpiece facing his bed, and above which hung a portrait of Marie 
Louise. 

We then passed on through an ante-room to a smal! chamber, in which a bath 
had been put up for his use, and where he passed many hours of the day. The 
apartments appropriated to him were the two I have just mentioned, with a 
dressing-room, dining room, drawing-room, and billiard-room. The latter was 
built by Sir George Cockburn, and was the only well-proportioned room of 
which Longwood could boast 

After ali these chambers were exhibited, and commented on by Napoleon, 
he proceeded with us to the kitchen, where he desired Pieron, the confectioner 
to send in some creams and bon-bons for Miss Betsee. From thence we went 
to the larder, where he directed our attention to a sheep that was hanging up, 
and said, laughingly, 

‘ Regardez—voila un mouton, pour mon diner—on en a fait lanterne.’ 

And true enough it was so, the French servants having placed a candle in its 
lean carcass, through which the light shone. 

After we had gove all over his rooms, he conducted us to those of Madame 
Montholon, and introduced me to a little stranger, the countess's baby, only 
then six weeks old, and which he began dandling so awkwardly,.that we were 
in a state of terror lest he sheuld let it fall. He occasionally diverted himself 
by pinching the little creature's nose and chin until it cried. 

When we quizzed him for his gaucherie in handling the child, he assured 
us he had often nursed the little King of Rome when he was much younger 
than the little Lili. 

Before termioating our visit, Napoleon took us over the garden and grounds 
which surrounded his house. Nothing could exceed the dreariness of the view 
which presented itself from thence; and a spectator, unaccustomed to the 
savage and gigantic scenery of St. Helena, could not fail of being impressed 
with its singularity. On the opposite side the eye rested on a dismal and rug- 
ged-looking mountain, whose stupendous side was here and there diversified by 
patches of wild samplure, prickly pears, and aloes, which served but slightly 
to break the uniform sterility of the iron-coloured rocks, the whole range of 
which exhibited little more than huge apertures of caverns and overhanging 
cliffs, which, in the early years of the colonization of the island, afforded shelter 
to herds of wild goats 1 remember hearing Madame Bertrand tel] my mother, 
that one of Napoleon's favourite pastimes was, to watch the clouds as they 
rolled over the highest point of that gigantic mountain, and as the mists wreath- 
ed themeelves into fantastic draperies around its summit, something obscuring 
the valleys from sight, and occ asionally stretching themeelves out far to sea, his 
imagination would take wing, end indulge itself in shaping out the future from 
those vapoury nothings 

As a diversion to close the day, the emperor proposed a ride in his Irish 
jaunting-car. Our horses were accordingly sent on to Hutsgate, the residence 
of Madame Bertrand, and accompanied by Napoleon, we set off at a hard 
gallop I always was, and still am, the greatest coward in a carriage ; and of 
all vehicles. that jaunting-car seemed to me to be the one to inspire ‘error. It 
was driven by the fearless Archambaud, with unbroke Cape horses, three abreast 
round that most dangerous of roade called the Devil's Punchbowl. The party 
occupying the side nearest the declivi y, seemed almost hanging over the preci- 
pice ; while the others were apparently crushed against the gigantic walls of 
the perpendicular rock. These were drives which seemed to inspire Bonaparie 
with mischievous pleasure. He added to my fright by repeatedly assuring me 
the horses were running away, and that we should be all dashed to pieces. 

I shall never forget the joy | experienced on arriving in safety at Madame 





; EE —_ : : : EE 
— ata s, and finding myself once more mounted on my quiet little pony, 
After Napoleon had been on the island a few months, some newspapers arriy- 
ed, contaning anecdotes of him, and all thai oceurred during his stay at the 
Briars. Amongst other sottices, was a letter written by the Marquis de M : 
in which be described all the romping games that had taken place between 
Napoleon and our family, such es blind-man’s bufl, the eword scene, Kc., end- 
ing bis communication by observing, that Miss Betece was the wildest litle 





! girl he had ever met, and expressing his belief that the young lady was folle 


. This letter had been trans!aced into the German and English journals. My 
father was much enraged at my name thus appearing, and wished to call the 
Marquis to an account for his ill-nature; bat my mother's intercessions prevail- 
ed, and she obtained an ample apology from the marquis, 

On hearing of the affront that * Mies Betsoe’ had received from the rieuz im- 
becole, as Napoleon generally denom nated him, he requested Ur. O'Meara 
would call at the Briars on his way to St. James's Valley,with a message to me, 
which was to let me know how | might revenge myself. It so happened that 
the marquis priced himself on the peculiar fashion of his wig, to which was at- 
tached along cue. This embellishment to his head, Napoleon desired me to 
burn off with caustic. I was always ready for mischief, and in this instance had 
a double inducement, as the emperor promised tu reward me, on receipt of the 
pigtail, with the prettiest fan Mr. Solomon's shop contained. Fortunately | 
was prevented indulging in this most hoydenish trick by the remonetrances of 
my mother. 

The next time | saw the emperor his first exclamation was,‘ Eh bien, Ma- 
demoiselle Betsee, atu ober mes ordres et gagne l'eventail ! 

In reply, L made a great merit of being too dutiful a daughter to disohey my 
mother, however inuch my inclination prompted me to revenge the insult, 

He then pinched my ear in token of approval, aud said, ‘ Ah, Mise Betsee, 
tu commence 4 etre sage.’ 

He then called Dr O'Meara, and asked him if he had procured the fan. The 
Joctor replied that there were none pretty enough. 

I believe I looked dissppointed, on perceiving which Napoleon, with his usual 
good-nature, consoled me with the promise of something prettier ; aod he kept 
his word; in a few days I received a ring composed of brilliants, forming the 
letter N, surmounted by a small eagle. 

The only revenge I \ook on the marquis was, by relating an anecdote of his 
greedy propensity, which diverted Napoleon very mach. He was very fond 
of cauliflowets, which vegelable was rare in the island, and wheo dining with 
us one day at the Briars, his aide-de.camp, Captain Gor, had omitted to pont 
out the fact of there being some at table, and it was only when about being re- 
moved that the marquis espied the retreating dish, His rage was most amus- 
ing, and with much gesticulation he exclauned, ‘ Bete! pouroquoi ne m'as tu 
pas dis qa'ils y avaient des choux-fleurs !’ 

During one of our riding excursions we encountered Napoleon, who was re- 
turning from Sandy Bey. where he had been to visit Mr. D , who resided 
there. Lie expressed hiawelf delighted with the place, and spoke in high terme 
of the urbenity of the venerable host of ‘ Fairy Land.’ 

This gentleman had passed all his life at St. Heleva, and at this time had ar- 
rived at the advanced age of seveuty, without ever having left the island. His 
Appearance was most prepossessing, and to those who loved to revel in the 
ideal and imaginative, he might have been likened to a good genius presiding 
over the fairy valley in which he dwelt.* 

I asked Napoleon if he had remarked, when at Sandy Bay, three singularly 
formed rocks, shaped like sugar-loaves, and called Lot's wife and daughter, 
He replied that he had. I then related to him an anecdote connected with the 
largest of the three. 

More than half a century had elapsed since two slaves, who preferred a free- 
booting life to that of labour and subjection, secreted themselves im a cave half- 
way up the acclivity which terminates the spiral rock, called * Lot's wife.’ 
From this stronghold their nocturnal sallies and depredations were carried on 
with great success, and their retreat remaiving undiscovered for a long time, 
they became the terror of the land ‘They were at length, however, tracked 
to their rocky hold, where they stood a long siege, repelling all attacks, by 
rolling stones on their assailants. It was at last deemed necessary to send a 
party of soldiers to fire on them if they refused to surrender; but this measure 
was rendered unnecessary by the superior activity of one of the besieging party, 
who managed to climb the rock, reach the opposite side of the mountain, and 
clambering up, gain a situation above the cave, the mouth of which became 
thus exposed to the same mode of attack which had effected its defence; so 
that when one of the unfortunate freeb.oters approached the edge of the pre- 
cipice to roll down stones, he was crashed to death, and his companion, who 
was following him, severely wounded. Many of the islanders believe to this 
day that the ghost of the murdered slave is seen to make the circuit of the wild 
spot wherein he carried on his nightly orgies; a superstition easily accoanted 
for from the circumstance of the summits of the mountains being generally en- 
circled by light mists, which wreathe themselves into all kinds of fantastical 
shapes; thos to the eye of superstition giving to ‘an airy nothing a local habi- 
tation andaname.’ In St. Helena every cavern has its spirit, and every rock 
its legend 

Napoleon having listened to my legend of the Sagar-loaf Mountain, said 
he should regard it with greater interest the next time he rode in that direc- 
tion 

One of the many instances of Napoleon's great good-nature, and his kind- 
ness in promoting my amusement, was on the ocession of the annual races at 
Deadwood, which at that time were anticipated by the inhabitants of the island 
ae a kind of jubilee. For having been, as was often the case, in arrears 
with my lessons, my father, by way of punishing me, declared that I should 
not goto the races; and fearing that he might be induced to break his determi- 
nation, he lent my pony to a friend for that day. My vexation was very great 
at not knowing where to get ahoree, and | happened to mention my difficulty 
to Dr. O'Meara. who told Napoleon, and my delight may be conceived whena 
short time after all our party had lef: the Briars for Deadwood, I perceived the 
doctor winding down the mountain-path which led te our house, followed by a 
slave leading 4 superb grey horse, called Mamelake, with a lady's side saddle, 
and housing: of crimson velvet embroidered with gold. 

Dr. O'Meara said that on telling the emperor of my distress, he desired that 
the quietest horse in his stable should be immediately prepared for my wee. 

This simply good-natured act of the emperor oceasioned no small disturb 
ance on the sland, and sufficiently pun shed me for acting contrary to my 
father’s wishes, by the pain it gave me at hearing that he was considered to 
have committed a breach of discipline in permitting one of bis family to ride a 
horse belonging to the Longwood establishment, aod for which he was repri- 
manded by the governor 

We were told by Napoleon the next day, that he had witnessed the races 
from the upper windows of General Bertrand’s cottage, and expressed himeelf 
muc> amused by them. He said that he supposed | was too moch diverted by 
the gay scene to feel my osual timidity. 





* A few years after the emperor's visit, Mr. D—— was induced to come to England 
and thinking that he might never retarn to his lovely and beloved valley, he hada tree 
feiled from his own ‘fairy land,’ from under the shade of whieh he had often viewed 
the enchanting scene around, and had his coffin made from the wood. His arrival in 
England, and his interesting character being made known the Prince Regent, after- 
wards George |V.. hia R. H, desired that Mr. D-— mnige Oe Pe eoroards kul _ and his 
Royal Highness was so gratified with the interview, he aflerwards knighted Mr 
b-—-, whe sulsequently returned to his loved Island. 
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Bonaparte frequently urged my father 'o correct me whilst young. and said | 
onght never a9 Deeneen : in my foolish fears, or even permitted to indulge 
therein. He said the Empress Josephine suffered the greatest terror in @ car 
riage, and be mentioned several instances of her extreme fright, when he was 

obliged to reprimand her severely. If I remember rightly, the Dochess 
 D’Abrantes mentions in her memoirs of the emperor, one of the anecdotes on 

is subyect which he recounted (o vs. 

others was little to vary the monotony of Napoleon's life, that he took an 
interest in the most trifling attempts at gaiety in the island, and he generally 
consented to our entreaties to be present at some of the many entertainments 
my father delighted in promoting. On one occasion my father gave & fete to 
celebrate the anniversary of my birthday, at pretty little place he possessed 
within the boundary of the emperor's rides, called Ross Cottage; 80 named 
as being the abode for @ short time of a much-esteemed friend, the flag-captain 
of the Northumberland, whom Bonaparte always designated as ‘un bravis- 
simo vomo.’ When the festivities were at their height we descried the em- 
peror riding along the hillside towards the house; but on seeing such an as- 
sembly he sent to say that he would content himself with looking at us from 
the heights above. I did not consider this was fulfilling his promise of coming 
to the party, aud not liking to be so disappointed, I scampered off to where he 
had taken up his position, and begged he would be present at our festivity — 
telling him he must not refuse, it being my birthday. Bur all my entreaties 
were unavailing ;—he said he could not make up his mind to descend the hil, 
to be exposed to the gaze of the multitude, who wished to gratify their curiosity 
with the sight of him. I insisted, however, or his tasting a piece of birthvay 
cake, which had been sent for that oceasiva by a frend ia England, and who, 
little knowing the strict surveillance exercised over all those in any way con- 
nected with the fallen chief and his adherents, had the cake ornamented with 
a large eagle, and which, unluckily for us, was the subject of much animadver- 
sion. This | nemed to Najoleon, as an inducement for him to eat of the 
cake, saying, ‘It is the least you can do for getting us into such disgrace 

Having thee induced him to eat a thick slice he pwehed my ear, calling me 
a ‘saucy little simpleton,’ and galloped off, humming, or rather attempting to 
sing with his most unmasical voice, *‘ Vive Henri Quatre.’ " 

Sne morning we went to call on Madame Bertrand, and found Napoleon 
seated by her bedside. We were about retreating, thinking we had been shown 
into the wrong room, when he called out, in his imperfect English, desiring us 
to enter, and asked what we were afraid of, saying, 

‘Tam visiting my dear laf, my mistress.’ 

My mother observed that the latter term had a strange signification, and 
that it was never used in our language to express fnendship. He laughed 
heartily at the awkward error he had made, and promised not to forget the in- 
terpretation of the word for the future, repesting that he only meant to ex- 
press thet Madame Bertrand was his dear friend. 

It was by Napoleon's especial desire that we ventured now and then to cor- 
rect his English; and being very anxious to improveghimself, he jnever let an 
opportunity pass when in our suciety, without trying to converse in English, 
though, from his exceedingly bad pronunciation, and literal translations, it re- 
quired the most exclusive attention to understand him. For my part I seldom 
had patience to render him much assistance, my sister being generally obliged 
to finish what I had began ; for in the middle of his lesson 1 would rush away, 
attracted by some more frivolous amusement. Oh returning, | was always 
saluted with a tap on the cheek, or a pinch of the ear, with the exclamation of, 

* Ah, Mademoiselle Betsee, petite etourdie que vous etes, vous ne devien. 
drez jamais sage.’ . 

Bonaparte, on one occasion, asked us if we had seen little Arthur, who was 
about a month old ; and he repeated Madame Bertrand’s speech on introducing 
the child to him. 

* Allow me to present to your majesty a subject who has dared to enter the 
gates of Longwood without a pass from Sir Hadson Lewe.’ 

He sat chatting a long time, and quizzing me about the short waist and petti- 
coats of my frock. He took groat pleasure in teasing me about my trousers, 
as he knew I disliked being called a little boy, and which he always made a 
point of doing when he espied the trousers. He thought the fashion of wearing 
short waists very frightful, and said, 1f he were governor, he should issue an or- 
der that no ladies were to appear dressed in that style. 

Before leaving Madame Bertrand’s cottage, he joined the children in a game 
of puss in the corner, to which I acted as Maitresse de Ballet. 

Napoleon used to evince great curiosity about the subject of our conversations 
when we called on Lady Lowe, at Plantation House, and asked whether they 
discussed our visits to Longwood. 

I told him that the same sort of interrogation went on there, and that [ was 
sure to be sharply (though goodnaturedly) cross-questioned, about what we did, 
and what we heard, when in his presence. 

One evening, whilst on a visit to Madame Bertrand, we strolled up to see 
Dr. O'Meara, who happened to be engaged with the emperor. Ciprian', how. 
ever, sent in to say that some ladies were waiting to see him, and on Napoleon 
hearing our names, he requested us to come in. We found him in the billiard- 
room, employed looking oversome very large m: ps, and moving about a number 
of pins, some with red heads, others with black. 

asked him what he was doing. He replied that he was fighting over again 
some of his battles, and that the red-headied pins were meant to represent the 
English, and the black the French. One of his chief amusements was, going 
through the evolutions of a lost battle, to see if it were possible by any better 
manuvring to have won it. 








——ae———--- 
IXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 

[Reswmed from a former number of the Albion.) 


I concluded the last chapter with a solemn vow of vengeance. 
shall now be informed how that vow was kept. 

Dharwar, March 20th.—Immediately on our return to Dharwar, we despatch- 
ed scouts to scour the country and gain intelligence of the two bears that at- 
tacked our horses on the march from Belgaum ; and this morning a messenger 
arrived with the gratifying intelligence that two bears of unusual size had beeu 
marked down on the side of a rocky hill about fifteen miles from hence. 

My brother and I, accompanied by Dr. Macphee, immediately started on 
horseback, and fortunately reached the ground before the game had been dis- 
turbed. They were ying asleep in a snug corner under cover of a projecting 
rock, and might both have been despatched without trouble had it not been for 
the imprudence of the Doctor, who fired a charge of * grit shot’ into one of them 
before they were properly surrounded. The wounded bear started up with a 
loud roar, and made off at an awkward gallop, while his companion, putting her 
head between her legs, rolled over the edge of the rock, plunged into thick co- 
ver, and although pursued by the whole party, except myself, succeeded in 
making her escape. 

I gave chase to the wounded bear, and from knowing the country well, man. 
aged to head him by cutting across a shoulder of the hill. The moment I showed 
myself the animal rose upon his hind legs with a savage growl, and prepared 
to do battle; but he had hardly expanded his broad chest, wnen he dropped at 
my feet witha bullet through his heart. He uttered one roar, the blood gushed 
in torrents from his mouth, and sinking to the ground with his head between his 
fore-paws, as if composing himself to sleep, he expired without a struggle. 

We now commenced a tedious chase after the bear that had escaped, and 
with infinite trouble succeeded in tracking her, through dense underwood, to 
another hill about a mile from the one on which she had been started. 

Here we lost all traces of her amongst the rocks, but the nature of the 
ground afforded some clue to our furthersearch. The hill was composed of a 
rugged pile of enormous stones, intermixed with brushwood, and on the side to 
which we had carried the trail, presented a perpendicular face of scarped rock 
from thirty to forty feet high, along the top of which rana ledye about two feet 
wide, which the natives informed us led to some deep fissures, likely to afford 
shelter to the hunted bear. 

We now felt satisfied that we had tracked her to her lair, and laid our plans 
accordingly. 
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It was arranged that my brother and the Doc'or should proceed along the 
ledge of the rock accompamied by a skilful tracker, while | guarded the only ap- 
parent outlet at che opposite extremity, and that the shikaries who accompanied | 
us, should take up commanding positions on various parts of the hill, to observe 
the motions of the bear in case she attempted to break away by some other | 
pass, that might have escaped our notice. | 

I was making my way to my post, through the tangled brushwood that skirt- 
ed the base of the rock, and my brother had climbed some distance up the hill 
for the purpose of stationing the look-out men, when the doctor, who had been | 


| completed the sacrifice. 
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deevil is coming at me with every hair on her back standing on end, and she's 
amaist at the ’ 0’ me.’ 

* Reserve your fire then till she is close to you, and make sure work of it.’ 

But the words were hardly uttered when Mons. Meg exploded with her usuai 
cannonlike report, making the Doctor stagger back from the violence of the re. 
coil, and the bear, uttering a savage roar, rushed forward at a charging pace. 

She was evidently hard hit, for her fore-quarters were streaming with blood, 
but she was still strong and active. 

I fired the moment she came in sight, but with unsteady aim, for the bullet 
rebounding from a rock under her feet, went whistling idly over the hill 

*The spare gou—the spare gun, ye d—d black pagan!’ shouted the Doctor, 
holding out his discharged weapon with one hand to fend off the enraged bear, 
and extending the other behind to grasp the spare gun carried by his attendant. 
But the cowardly knave had run at the first appearance of danger, and was al- 
ready « hundred yards from the spot. 

The bear was now pressing hard upon the Doctor, and seizing the barrel of 
the gun in her teeth, wrenched ‘ out of his hands. Another moment and his 
head would have been between her jaws ; bat the doctor, with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind, sprang boldly over the precipice, alighting on the top of a thick 
bush which broke his fail, and, although stunned and bleeding, he reached the 
ground without sustaining any material injury. 

The bear, to our astonishment, tuok the leap without hesitation, and was on 
the point of seizing her unresisting victim, when my brother, who had by this 
tune reached the platform overhead, levelled his rifle with his usual coolness, 
ang the shot was answered by a hoarse buobliag cry that relieved my mind 
from alosd of anxiety ; for although ! could neither see the Doctor nor the 
bear, owing to the thick underwood that intervened, | knew well from that pe- 
culiar cry, that the death-shot had been administered. 

On reaching the spot where the Doctor lay, I found him just recovering his 
senses, and straggling violently to disengage himself from the carcase of the 
bear, which was lying across him quite dead, with his cap firmly grasped be- 
tween her jaws. 

It appeared that she was in the very act of seizing the Doctor by the head, 
when my brother fired with such beautiful coolness and precision. ‘he bali 
passed through her heart, and she fell dead with the cap in her mouth, leaving 
the head uninjured. 

The poor Voctor was so stunced and confused, that it was some time before 
we could make him undeistand that his formidable antagouist was actually 
dead ; and he sat for at least ten minutes, gazing in stupified wonder at her 
bleeding carcase, before he could find words to return thanks tor his almost mi- 
raculous escape. 

Thus fell the two noted bears of Gurrug, and thus was our vow of vengeance 
accomplished. 

Soon after the above adventure, my brother and I, accompanied by the Doc- 
tor and a young civilian, made another excursion to the western coast, where 
we had good sport as usual. But as my readers have had a fair proportion of 
sporting adventures lately, | shall confine my extracts from the notes taken on 
this occasion to the description of a sutte, or self-immolation of a Hindoo 
widow, which we happened to witness. 

The suttie took place at a village a few miles from our camp, and horrible as 
it may sound to stand by and see a fellow-creature—a woman—burnt to death, 
yet my brother, and the young civilian, being the only magistrates in the neigh- 
bourhood, considered it their duty to attend the ceremony, in hopes of dissuad- 
ing the infatuated victim from her purpose, or failing of this, at least to rescue 
her in the event of her springing off the pile : for if no Europeans were present, 
the brutal Brahmins would, under such circumstances, thrust her back into the 
flames; and instances have occurred where the woman’s life has been saved 
by the interposition of a magistrate, even after the fatal pile has been lighted. 

When we arrived at the spot, we found a number of Brahmins erec ing the 
funeral pile close to the sea; and it excited feelings of unutterable disgust to 
see the relations of the unfortunate widow laughing and jesting as they arranged 
the horrid apparatus. ‘They appeared to look forward with pleasure to the ap- 
proaching tragedy, and no one seemed to bestow a single thought upon the 
fearful sufferings which the victim of superstition must endure ere the sacrifice 
was completed. 

The pile was composed of logs of wood interspersed with layers of dry straw, 
sugar canes, and other combustibles ; this was covered with a mat, and, to ren- 
der it still more inflammable, was saturated with gice, or clarified butter. The 
height of the erection might be about four feet, the breadth being just sufficient 
to admit of two bodies lying side by side ; and above it was a platiorm of dried 
wood, so constructed as to fall upon the bodies, as svon as the fire consumed 
the slight props by which it was supported. 

After about two hours spent in building the pile, a confused din of trumpets 
and tomtoms asnonnced the arrival of the widow, preceded by the corpse of 
her husband, and followed by a crowd of friends and relations. She was a 
beautiful young creature, not more than eighteen or nineteen years of age, and 
my blood ran cold as | saw her led forth like a lamb to the slaughter. 

Much as I had heard of the courage displayed by Indian women in the act of 
self-immolation, | did not believe it possible that one so young, and of so deli- 
cate a frame as the present victim, could behold the dreadful apparatus pre- 
pared for her destruction without ashudder. But no traces either of sorrow or 
of fear were visible on her placid countenance. She seemed to have taken 
leave of this world for ever, and to have tixed her every thought on the prospect 
of meeting her husband in eternity. 

Her pale, interesting features, gave the most perfect idea of resignation. 
And her firm step and self-possessed manner satisfied us that no exciting or 
stupifying drugs had been administered to prepare her for the awful ceremony. 

We had come determined to save the poor creature, if possible, and were 
more than ever anxious to do so now that we had seen her. 

While the corpse was being prepared for the funeral pile, we insisted on being 
allowed an interview with the intended victim, and made vse of every argu- 
ment we could think of to dissuade her from her purpose. We offered to make 
her a handsome allowance for life, and to protect her from the malice of the 
— if she only consented to live. But all was of no avail. The accursed 

rahmins had done their work too well. 

If a widow refuses to sacrifice herself, those crafty hypocrites, those ministers 
of the devil, expel her from her caste with curses and ignominy ; she is looked 
upon as a degraded being ; she cannot marry again ; she becomes an outcast, 
stunned and despised by all; and even her nearest relatives dare not counte- 
nance her. In the temples women are daily exhorted to this act of sel‘-immo- 
lation, by promises of eternal happiness, and threatened with poverty, scorn, 
and .nfamy, if they allow the natural love of life to prevail. 

Is it thea to be wondered at that pour, ignorant creatures, thus urged and 
threatened by a crafty priesthood, prefer death, even a fiery death on the funeral! 
pile, to life purchased at such a price! 

The poor girl appeared grateful for the interest we took in her; and a tear— 
the first we had seen her shed—trembled on her long silken eyelashes as she 
thanked us; but her resolution remained unshaken. She presented each of us 
with a cocoa-nut, which she begged us to keep for her sake ; and waving her 
hand with the air of an inspired being, she motioned us to withdraw. 

To my dying day I shall never forget that scene. 

As we turned to depart, I saw a devilish smile of triumph steal over the 
countenance of the officiating priest. 








The corpse having been stripped, and washed in the sea, was stretched naked 
as it was upon the ground in front of the funeral pile; and the widow, seating 
herself at the head, prepared to take leave of her relations. It was very affect. | 
ing to see her aged mother throw herself at her daughter's feet, kiss them, and 
bid her farewell. 


but it was only fora moment. Waving her hand as if wishing to be left to her | 
own thoughts, she appeared to forget everything upon earth, and with her face | 
raised to heaven called incessantly on her Gods. Her attitude was that of | 
intense devotion ; and except when disturbed by persons kissing her feet, or | 
making her touch cocoa.nuts, which are then esteemed holy, she never moved | 
a limb 

During this time the priests chanted passages from their sacred books, pro. 
mising eternal happiness to their poor victim if she kept up her courage and | 
When they had finished, the corpse was laid upon 
the funeral pile, and the widow, unassisted, walked three times round it. | 


Having completed the third round, her little brother knelt at her feet and kissed 


them, while her father poured oi! upon her head; and the unfeeling monsters 
who surrounded her, many of them women, raised a joyful shout, mingled with 
yeals of laughter, as if exulting at the near approach of the last awful ceremony. 
t was fearful to behold such hardness of heart, particularly among women. 
The young widow's earthly career was now drawing rapidly toaclose. A 


left on the ledge at the top of the precipice, moved forward a few paces to ob- | few moments more, and she would be suffering the most horrible of deaths 


tain & view beyond a projecting point of rock that concealed the remainder of | But her eye quailed not, nor did her lips quiver. 


the rugged pathway. He had hardly thrust his long neck beyond the imped: 
ment, when he drew back with a shout of astonishmen 
fusee, shor ted at the top of his vo ce, 
*Come here, some © you, come here ' 
face.’ 
[ could not from where I stood command a view of the bear, but 
the direction of the doctor's fusee, as h» brought the sight to bear 


The devil is grinning in my very | 


1dging from 


ipon her, it 
ippeared that she could not be more than forty yards from him. 
* Hold your hand, Doctor!’ cried my orother, ‘ till I get down to you.’ 
‘I canna’,’ exclaimed the Doctor, in despairing accents, ‘the lampawgia| 


, and levelling his long | 
| and rested her beautiful head on 


She ascended the fatal pile 
as if it{had been her bridal-bed ; and stretching herself by the side of the loath- 
& 
} . 
some corpse, already in an advanced stage of decay, she clasped it in her arms, 


] 
the breast, which was literally a weltering mass 





of corruption 

It was fearful to behold the living and the dead thus united; to contrast th 
rounded limbs and graceful figure of that fair girl, with the bloated, grinning 
corpse wh ch e held her « norace My he rt sicke ec at th sight, @ 
deadly faintne ame over me; but I had strength to see the tragedy com- 
pleted ; 

I was close to the pile, and watched the poor victim's countenance narrowly ; 


| altogether erroneously. 


| plements, chess must be a very complicated affair 
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it was pale as death, but perfectly placid. She never moved a muscle. ana 
appeared more like a marble image = a living being. Even _ the a et 
eternity, with the prospect of so fearful a death before her eyes, the furtuuade 
inspired by a blicd and devoted superstition, supported her through the trial 

hen all the preparations were completed, a horrid yell was raised, and a 
number of mer. rushed, with lighted torches, towards the pile, shouting dens 
and screaming like demons. In an instant the whole was in flames. ‘Hea f 
burning straw fell on the two bodies. The desth shriek of the wretched mai 
= a ee rr a the roar of a thousand voices. 

he bickering flames rose high above the pile. All was one 
of fire, and the poor creature's Settee rod ended. Once tl om J ae 
but it was only for a moment, and dreadful though her last agony must Pad 
been, it could not have lasted above a few secouds The wind was hi h, and 
the dry wood bornt with such fury that in a few minutes more than half of the 
pile was consumed, and noone would have guessed that two human bodies were 
smouldering in the midst of it 

As we turned to leave the accursed spot, the worthy doctor, who had hitherto 
remained a silent but deeply affected spectator of the dreadful ceremony, found 
it impossible any longer to restrain bis indignation, and striding up to the prin- 
cipal Brahmin, he gave vent to his outraged feelings, by damning him to his 
heart's content in choice Malabar, of all known languages, the one most abound. 
ing in powerful anathemas. 

The haughty Brabmin, accustomed to lord it over the timid Hindoos, stood 
perfectly aghast at being thus bearded, in presence of his disciples, by an un- 
believing kaffer. He was * something more than wrath,” and would doubtless 
have roasted poor Macphee alive had he porsessed the powertodoso. As it 
was, he bad to brook the insult as best he might, while the doctor, spitting on 
the ground in token of his utter disgust, thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
and walked away evidently much relieved by this outpouring of his wrath. ; 

Since the time I write of, the Indian government have, on the principle of 
“better late than never,” succeeded in putting a stop to these barbarous sacri- 
fices. But I look upon it as a lasting disgrace to the British nation, that such 
diabolical cruelty should have been so long tolerated. 

It used to be said, that it might endanger the country to interfere with the 
superstitious observances of the natives. A feeble excuse for still more feeble 
policy. Did we not, many years before, when our hold upon the country was 
much less firm than at the time I write of, put a stop to the practice of sacrificin 
female children! And what consequences ensued? None whatever; the 
mass of the people blessed us for our interference. Why then were sutties 
tolerated? Who were the instigators and perpetrators of those heathenish 
rights’ A very small portion of the population. None but high-caste Brah- 
mins burnt their widows, and had we then, as we have now, declared any one 
guilty of murder who assisted at such a ceremony; or, by threats or promises, 
instigated others to do so, we should not only have acted a manly and a Caristian 
part, but have saved thousands of victims from a miserable death; and, as the 
result proves, without in the slightest degree diminishing our influence in the 
country. 

On our way back from the coast, we made a decour to the northward, and 
at Menritch met Lord C » the Governor of Bombay, who was making a 
progress through the southern Mahratta country, to visit the native chiefs. 

To those who delight in barbarous pageantry, this would have heen a fine 
opportunity for indulging their propensity. The whole country appeared to 
keep holiday ; and durdars and processions were of daily and hourly occurrence. 

The Rajah of Kolapoor, almost the last prince of the once powerful Mahratta 
race, and the only one whose court still flourishes in the true semi-barbarous 
style, was one of many whora we visited. He is a little black, vulgar look. 
ing man; end his court, like that of most Indian princes, exhibits a curivus 
mixture of magnificence and tawdry finery. He received us most graciously, 
and did his best to amuse us with nautches, reviews, and hunting parties. 

I have, in a previous chapter, described the method of running down the 
antelope with hunting-!eopards, which is the rajah’s favourite sport, but one 
not at all suited to my taste. The reviews were more interesting, and | was 
much pleased with the gallant bearing of the Mahratta horsemen. 

They are ftine-looking men, well mounted on tall, active, native horses, and 
armed with a sword and a lance about twelve feet long. In the use of the 
latter weapon they are unrivalled, and in their exercises perform feats which, 
to those who have not witnessed them, must sound almost ineredible ; that of 
picking up a tent-peg on the point of a lance, struck me as one of the most 
extraordinary. A tent-peg, as thick as a man’s arm, and upwards of two feet 
long, is driven firmly into the ground, till only a few inches remain above the 
surface, and a man exerting his utmost strength, cannot pull it up. The 
horseman rides past this at speed, and striking it with the point of the lance, 
jerks it out of the ground, and carries it off. 

By what peculiar knack a man is enabled to do this with a slender bamboo 
spear, I never could understand ; but it appears to be done without any effort 
on the part of the horseman, and almost invariably at the first attempt. 








From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
CHESS. 

Tue reader's imagination will have no difficulty in picturing two individu. 
als seated at a small table. Let him suppose these persons to be two of the 
lights of the age; one, perhaps, is a dignitary of the church, renowned for 
his extensive erudition: the name of the other stands high in the ranks of sci- 
ence. ‘Their powerful minds—which daily pour forth important suggestions re. 
specting the spiritual and material welfare of mankind—are absorbed in silent 
and intense reflection. Their eyes are fixed. ‘ On what!” you will ask. 
‘* Are they watching the results of a chemical experiment, or endeavouring to 
decipher a Greek manuscript of St. Augustine!’ By no means; the table 
to which all their faculties seem riveted, is curiously inlaid with alternate 
squares of white and black wood, upon several of which stand upright toys, 
bearing some resemblance to children’s skittles, only they have a greater variety 
of shapes, and are more elaborately carved. ‘ Surely,” you continue, “ these 
intellectual magnates cannot be solely occupied with such frivolous objects ?” 
We will see. The philosopher has, you perceive, with a trem bling hand, 
shifted the tallest of the pieces of ivory from one square to the next—a simple 
act, which youor I would perform without experiencing the slightest emo- 
tion, or expecting it to cause any excitement in the breast of another. But 
mark its consequences uponthe Archdeacon! With lirs compressed, and brows 
closely knitted, he leans both arms upon the table-edge, and, bending his head, 
increases the intensity of his gaze upon the playthings. His eyes—heavy with 
their load of thought—imove with slow deliberation from square to square, from 
the white piecesof ivory to those so prettily dyed red. Suddenly his visage is 
lighted up with a fine idea; he moves his hand as if to clutch one of the 
toys; yet, ere his fingers close upon it, a second, and, perhaps, a better thought 
arrests them. His arm now remains in mid-air, and lo! another ray of genius 
flashes into his mind; he seizes a figure; he moves it, and utters a strange 
syllable which sounds something like “check!” Upon this the philosopher 
completely forfeits his character as such, by assuming a fierce look of surprise 
and disappointment ; and under the influence of those feelings, he unwisely, and 
without due consideration, changes the situation of his tall image. His grasp is 
scarcely relaxed from it, before the Archdeacon makes another transportation of 
one of his own playthings, and exclaims, in a tone of extreme exultation, 


| «mate !’’ The over-excited individuals immediately rise from the table; and, 


as stage-duellists wipe their rapiers after a fatal thrust, so docs the Archdea- 
con remove with his handkerchief the copious exudations which are escap- 
ing from under his wig. The absorbing question, discussed upon t'@ ehe- 


| quered table by the aid of those elegant specimens of carving, is evidently 
The poor girl's firmness could not withstand this trial—she wept bitterly— | 


solved; in a manner, too, not at all pleasing to the philosopher, who is try- 
ing all his might not to lose his temper. The churchman, on the contrary, 
is so delighted, that he humsa tune of much too lively a measure to be found 
in any collection of psalmody. The outbreaks of temper and n erriment 
somewhat puzzle you. Aware of their surpassing intellectual powe:s, you 
would have thought that no greater amount of wisdom and acumen than 
they had just appeared to exhibit, would be requisite for discovering the lon- 
gitude ‘or the philosopher's stone. Nor woald you, perhaps, have thought 
Still, all that deep consideration—that concentration of 
the brightest faculties—those complicated processes of reasoning— were equally 


| necessary for the Archdeacon to win, and for the philosopher to lose—a game of 


chess ! 

As a mere looker-on, and knowing nothing whatever of the game, the only 
rational conjecture by which youcan account for the excitement and mental 
exertion displayed by the divine and his antagonist is, that, toy-like as are its im- 
This, in point of fact, is the 


truth The table or board, you may perceive, is divided into sixty-four sec- 
tions, upon which thirty-tw ) piece s or *‘men” are tobe moved ; multiply sixty- 
four by each of the progressive numbers contained in thirty-two, add up the 
results, and even that product, large as it is, will give you but the faintest 
tion of the number of combinations the game is susceptible of: moreover, 
each sort of man has a move peculiar to itseli. Then, as the game advances, the 
eces diminish } imber " all which t ds to make the combination act ally 
ns inch that notwo £ s were ever ascertained to be even 
alike This I mention that y entertain no svourable impression 
ig my two exceilent inenas, YT, puerue as their motions may ay ip- 
M4 yh of the one and the scienti etmi- 
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The difficulties of the game, let me tell you, make it ascience as well as an 
amusement. 

Besides all this, the game of chess is rendered ve ngs) by the great 
men who have been its votaries from the earliest periods of antiquity. There 
now lies before me a print copied from one of the tombs of Thebes, in which 
King Rameses III. is m the very pith and marrow of a game of chess.* His 
majesty 1s evidently getting the best of it; and although that particular game 
must have been played somewhere about three thousand five hundred years 

, yet so cleverly has the sculptor wrought, that I can detect the same 








sort of exulting smile upon the Egyptian monarch’s face while lifting his | 


‘man” to give checkmate, as that we have just noticed upon the counten- 
ance of the Archdeacon under similar circumstances. To enumerate all the 
sovereigns, warriors, sages, and heroes, who have played at, and consequently 
ennobled chess, from the times of the Pharaohs down to the present, would not 
be amusing ; 80, patient reader, I shall let you off with Rameses as a specimen 
of the ancient, and (oh, heavy declension!) with some notices of an esteem- 
ed living friend as illustrative of the modern chess-player. 

So completely identified is Mr. Mortimer Mason with the game,and so intense 
has been his application to it, that a close observer may detect “ chess-player 
written in capital letters upon his countenance. He hasa broad forehead made 
slightly bald at the crest from a habit of thrusting his hand into his front hair 
while in the throes of a difficult position. His eyes, though penetrating, have 
a thoughtful expression; his mouth is usually closed ; the tight compression 


of the under lip indicating great firmness and energy of purpose when once his | 


mind is made up as to the move he will make. I shalt never forget my introduc- 
tion to him. It took place at the house of a country friend, whither we had 
gone under pretence of chanting: After dinner, he challenged me to the chess- 
beard, and we sat down at seven o'clock. As Hector and Achilles are described 
by old Homer to have commenced their fight with more caution than energy, 
so did we—dreading though unconscious of, each other's power—make our 
first moves with slow and painful deliberation. By half-past eight, my adver 
sary forced an exchange of bishops—a desperate measure, indicating that his 
courage was rising. At nine, affairs looked more serious, and vain was our 
hostess’s interference to effect a truce by sending to announce tea. The fight 
was continued with equal determination on both sides till ten; and by half-past 
eleven—when a servant brought us sandwiches—only two pawns and a knight, 
from each side, besides the bishops, had been dragged from the field. Upto 
this time our host—himself an enthusiast—looked on; but at midnight, a sum- 
mons not to be slighted withdrew him from the scene of action; though not 
till he ordered his servant to inform him of the progress of the game during 
the night, and of its final fate. About two o'clock the next morning, Mason 
saw an opportunity of gaining a strong position by throwing away a rook ; 
and the servant retired to knock up his master, and inform him that “ the 
white castle was taken.”” My counter-move struck terror into the enemy’s ranks ; 
it was an unexpected manceuvre ; one of those happy flashes of genius that some- 
times dart anbidden inte the mind. J, too, sacrificed my rook, so as to obtain 
those advantages of position my antagonist coveted. But, in the end, Mason was 
too much for me. We fought on till four: exhaustion was stealing over us; 
and seeing that my opponent's skill was in reality greater than mine, I seized 
an opportunity of exchanging the only two fighting pieces left upon the board. 
Convinced that I could never win the game, I took care not to lose it; and at a 
quarter tofive, John had the pleasure of announcing to his sleeping master 
that “it was a drawn game!” From that memorable morning, Mason and 
I have been fast friends; notwithstanding that when we encounter he sel- 
dom fails to beat me. During these frequent meetings, 1 have managed to 
draw from him some particulars concerning his history, which, as he is a type 
of a large class, will perhaps be found interesting. 

One wet afternoon, whilst on a visit to acollege friend in the mountains 
of Wales, Mason learnt the moves; and, from that period, chess may be desig- 
nated the motive power of his existence 


He was inastate of perplexing 
doubt as to the choice of a profession 


Having competency for the necessi- 


ties of a respectable subsistence, he first thought ofthe army, then of the bar, | 


but finally made up his mind in favour of the church, and actually went down 
to Wales to observe how his friend lived, so as to judge how he would like 
the kind of life himself. A dozen games at chess, however, decided him against 
the learned or the military professions: from that time he became simply a 
chess-player. His habits and motions are governed by his favourite game 
were he a knight or a bishop, he could not more completely belong to it: for 
whatever may be the point of discussion in any company, the name of Mason, 
incidentally mentioned, is certain to change the subject to chess-playing 


Whenever he visits, not the friend himself, but his chess apparatus is the at- 


traction : whenever he travels, chess is the cause of his journey. In London 
he is well known at every coffee-house where the game is respectably played 
from his frequent patronage and presence. He visits them in regular rota- 
tion every season ; and when he has used them quite up, commences his annual 
provincial tour. A fter Oxford and Cambridge, he proceeds to the north; and 
sv great is his skill, that his journey may be said tu Fe one triumph till he 
gets to Edinburgh. There he is but too delighted to find his match—an advo- 
cate, belonging to the chess-club of the Modern Athens, being strong enough 
to give him first move. From Edinburgh, Mason starts for Paris, to make 
a tour of thechess-playing cafes. He then returns to open the London campaign ; 
and thus has he passed year after year during the last quarter of a century. If 
you drop in at any of the cigar-divans, literary institutions, or coffee-houses, du- 
ring the London season, you will—provided you select the nght evenings—meet 
Mr. Mason. He has his nights, also, for the varieus literary and mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, of all of which he has been elected an honorary member from his emi- 
nence in the chess world, of which their subscribers form no considerable pro- 
portion. On Mondays you will see him at the Grand Divan in the Strand. At 
his entrance many of the games in progress will be stopped,and he will most 
likely be pointed out to the country cousins present as the “lion” of the 
room. Should he condescend to play, many a table will be deserted by ambi- 
tious imitators of his style. His favourite rendezvous is Kilpack’s in Covent 
Garden—-famed amongst artists, actors, and authors, as the cosiest of chess- 
rooms. Call there on a Wednesday evening, and you will see at the end of the 
room a group of lookers-on, shrouded in anxious silence, while standing round 
a chess-table. Inthe midst of them you will perceive our friend Mason seated 
opposite to his favourite antagonist—a gentleman whose grave deportment re- 
ceives additiunal solemnity from a pair of silver spectacles. On Mason's coun- 
tenance sits the calmness of an assured victor, whilst his opponent occasionally 
breaks out into astate of perspiring perplexity. So complete is the absorp- 
tion of the players, that nothing short of an earthquake would be likely to 
disturb them. Indeed, Mason once withstood a test which would with other 
men be hardly less effective. One night his lawyer—who always knew where 
to find him—hastened into the divan to acquaint him with some good news 
The spectacled antagonist had fortified his king so strongly, that our friend 
could by no stratagem weaken its position; but at the moment of the attor- 
ney's entrance, a chance of surprising the enemy's camp by a grand coup-de- 
main offered itself. The lawyer rushed into the midst of the group at this 
ticklish point, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Mason, I have news from India!” “ Indeed!” he 
answered, moving his bishop. ‘ Yes, sir. Your uncle, the major, is no more !” 
“Ha, ha!” he exclaimed to his opponent, shutting out each faculty from 
everything but the game; “ you must take 
nist made the capture 


it, you perceive!” The antago- 
‘“* Good !”” he rejoined; and while moving his knight, 
the lawyer infurmed him that seven hundred a-year was, by the death of his 
uncle, added to his income. He was deaf to the charming intelligence, for at 
the moment it was uttered, he had earned the delightful privilege of exclaim- 
ing “ Check-mate !’’ Then turning to the attorney, he said in a careless tone, 
“I beg your pardon, Nibbs ; but you were remarking” The information 
was repeated, and Mason, after paying a short but affectionate tribute to 
the majors memory, coolly asked his adversary if he would have another 
game! This sang-froid upon an occasion which would have caused in other 
breasts the most lively emotions, is only to be equalled by Dr. Robertson's 
story of an aucestor of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. John Frederic, 
Elector of Saxony, having been taken prisoner by the Emperor, Charles V_, 
was one day amusing himself at chess with Ernest of Brunswick, when a mes- 
senger came to inform him that 





his enemy had condemned him to death 
In spite of the sad intelligence, the elector played on with such spirit and in- 
genuity, that he won the game 


Though now possesst d of a good income, Masor 
having for 


is still 


t bachelor. Not 


g 1a fitting match at chess, he has never made much progress m 
courtship. He had, however, one affair of the heart with a well-known lady- 
Player in the north Matters went on for some time with great likelihood 
of a matrimonial termination; but Mason’s love of chess proved too strong 
lor his love of the lady he t ‘ 


beat her near 


, and she naturally 
m There is a French 


y every game 
proverb which says, “if you would win a 


44Insei s heart 








aiways lose to her at chess.’ This probably founded on 
an anecdote concernmg Count Ferrand of Flanders. whose wife conceived so 
Mortal @ hatred to hum from their misunderstandin over the chess-board 
u ‘ taken prisoner al the battle of Bov s. she suffer 
to ance ior a iong time, hough she might have easily pro- 
c la would se emto be the fate of chess-plavers, in all ages 
to be ill requited lovers. Mason, like many mor of his claes, revenges him 
r: ¥ a@ touch O| depreciation the whole sex he 1s ungallant enough 
© say 1e Treason why so few women play well, is th: roken silence 
¥ es rl s 
— 









Che Albion. 
My enthusiastic friend's character would not have been complete, had he 
failed to write on the subject of chess. This, however, he has done, and ma 
manner quite worthy of himseif. His work is historical, its main object being 
| to reform the nomenclature of the pieces. The origin of the game is decidedly 
oriental, and the power of the fair sex being extremely limited in the East, 
it is, he argues, manifestly absurd to call the most powerful actor in the whole 
collectior a “ queen.” The truth is, that the orientale call this piece the general 
or grand vizier, Fersana. “And why,” inquires our author, “may we not 
unsex the queen, and call her with more propriety the premier!” Again, 
what have bishops to do with so warlike a game! Evidently nothing , for 
they have been barbarously substituted for the elephant, #/, which the French 
| have corrupted to fol, and ourselves to bishop. Against the castle, Mason's 
paper warfare is not so strongly directed, because the Persian word rock (from 

| which we get rook) means a war-chariot, in which a miniature castle might 
stand. With knight he is contented; and states the pawns to be correctly 
derived from pias (Persian piade), “ footmen,” or infantry, which they may 
| be truly considered. His concluding remarks consist of what I cannot help 
| thinking a judicious lamentation over the exclusiveness of the game to the 
| middle and higher classes of society. ‘The humble and intelligent artisan,” 
he writes, ‘ would find much more amusement in chess than in the expensive 
revelries of the tap-room, or in the beer-accompanying pleasures of skittles. 
| It isa great mistake to suppose that the intricacy of chess is a bar to the hum- 
| blest capacity acquiring its theory. The moves may be learnt in one or at 
most two lessons, and when once learnt, are never forgotten, This is all 
| which is required ; because the tyro— provided he play with a person as 
| unskilled as himself—feels as deep an interest in his games as the best 
| imaginable players. The expense of a board and men is trifling; to ingenious 
| persons nothing, for they are easily made.” Mr. Mason concludes his be- 
| nevolent remarks with proposals for establishing a sort of chess mission for the 








has also mentioned to me, in confidence, that he intends to leave behind him 
endowments for all the universities of Great Britain, sufficient to found chairs 
(and of course tables too) for chess professorships Long, however, may it 
be ere his last will and testament becomes effective: long may the grim 
winner of that most chequered of all games—the game of life—withhold his final 
move from Mr. Mortimer Mason 
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STORY OF THE COUNTESS DE VAUDREMONT. 


It was on a May morning in the year 183-, that the young and beautifol 
| Countess de Vaudremont, followed by hec femme de chambre, and attired in a 
tea-coloured dowillette, a close bonnet, and a large shawl, having traversed the 
| Place de la Concorde, was preparing to cross the Pont-Neuf, in order to arrive 
| at the Marche-aux.Fleurs, where she purposed purchasing the most beautif i 
bouquet of exotics that Paris could furnish as an offering to her husband on his 
| fete-day. As the count never appeared before noon, the lady sauntered quietly 
| along, satisfied that she should have returned to her hétel some hours before 
her absence would be perceived, end equally convinced that the sober-coloured 
and closely shrouded costume which she had adopted for her pedestrian excur 
sion would effectually prevent all recognition, even should she accidentally en- 
| counter any person by whom she was known. 
But before we accompany the countess to the Flower-Market we must intro- 
duce her more particularly to our readers. 
| Cecile Courville was the daughter of a wealthy banker, whose wife died in 
| giving her birth, and of whom she was at once the idol and the heiress. Rich 
| beyoud his hopes, M. Courville had never found it necessary to control the ca- 
prices of his daughter, be they what they might, for children seldom indulge in 
any whims which money cannot gratify ; while, as the fair girl grew to woman- 
hood, the harmless vanities of her sex were all indulged as readily as the fan- 
| tasies of her infancy; and thus, at sixteen years of age, she was as uncon- 
| scious that disappointment or sorrow could ever be her portion as though no 
such evils existed in the world. Beautiful as an angel, with eyes of deep and 
| lucid blue, hair as bright and lustrous as gold, features which betrayed the 
| patrician blood of her mother, who had been the fifth and portionless daughter 
| of anoble house, bestowed upon, rather than given to, Gabriel Courville by 
| her baughty relatives, when they foresaw that he was not on the highway to 
| fortune ; the foot of a fairy and the form of a sylph,—the young and lovely 
| heiress was the subject of many hopes and of many vows. But what cared 
| Cecile for the sighs and assiduities of which she was the object! To her the 
| abstract joy of existence was enough. She could imagiue ov happiness beyoud 
| that which was secured to her under her father's roof, where, like a sunbeam, 
| she gladdend every spot over which she passed. ‘ Mon pére, je ne veux pas 
me marier,’ was her unfailing reply whenever the old gentleman announced the 
advances of a new lover; and her father laughed as he kissed her snowy fore 
head, without seeking to change her resolution. Now and then he would call 
her * Mutine!’ and tell her that the day must come when she would be obliged 
to make a choice; and then she laughed in her turn, and bade him leave her 
to be happy while she could 

But the day did come at last. A change came over the fortunes of Cecile’s 
father, and his principal creditor was the Comte de Vaudremont. All other 
| claims upon his estate he could liquidate with the assistance of the count, but 
| without his indulgence and co-operation he knew himself to be a ruined man 
M. Courville had, in this extremity, no other alternative than that of throwing 
himself upon the generosity and forbearance of M.de Vaudremont. His credit 
was yet untouched, fur none save his confidential clerk was aware of the prese- 
ing exigencies of the house ; but the old banker was a man of honour, and, 
although he was well aware that he only required time to repair his present 
losses, he resolved to Jay his actual position before his noble client at once, 
rather than incur the risk of an insolvency which must ultimately injure all 
his creditors, merely to sustain for a brief time longer a false appearance of 
prosperity and success. 

Litile did Cecile imagine, as her fond father his hand to her from his cabrio 
let, while driving from their splendid hétel, as she stood at the window watch- 
ing his departure, and then returned gaily to continue ber gambols with her pet 
spaniel, that ere he again drove into the court-yard his future fate would be de- 
termined, and that his heart was almost bursting as he Jost sight of her. It is 
but justice tothe worthy banker to declare, that in this hour of trial he thought 
far more of Cecile, he feared far more for Cecile, than tor himself. She was 
so helpless, so ignorant of the common usages and exigencies of the world, so 
unfit to contend with deprivation, and all those little difficulties which are even 
more bitter to the delicately nurtered than actual want to the squalidly poor 
who have been nursed in self-denial and hardship. ‘Should this prood man 
fail me, what will become of Cecile t’ was the question he asked himself more 
than once as he drove rapidly along to the héte! of M. de Vaudremont,; but 
never for an instant did he waver in his resolution, for he felt that his self-re. 
spect depended upon its performance He had passed two sleepless nights and 
two days of unremitted labour, closeted with his cashier in examining and re- 
examining all the accounts of the house ; and each time their calculations had 
produced the same result. Should the Count de Vaudremont, from any caprice 
or misgiving. withdraw the immense capital then in his hands, the house must 
instantly stop payment; and not only must the banker himself be rained, but 
the fortune of the count must suffer materially from the claims of the other 
cieditors. 

‘ As an honest man I have no alternative, Jacquin,’ he said, despondingly ; 
‘| must explain my precise position to M. de Vaudremont, and, should he have 
sufficient confidence in my probity, all will be well again within a year; if 
not—’ and the old man bent down his head, until his grey hair swept the desk 
upon which he leant, in order to conceal the tears that were rolling heavily 
down his cheeks—‘ may Heaven preserve my child ,! 

And accordingly, as already stated, the high-minded old man drove to the 
hotel of his noble client 
| The Count de Vaudremont was a widower who had married in early life the 

beautiful daughter of the Duc de Nothing could exceed the affection 
of the young and exulting husband for the fair and high-bora bride whom he had 
won from a host of suitors; but his attachment was unfortunately not returned 
The lady had given him her hand in obedience to the will of her father, but her 
heart she had already bestowed elsewhere, and, during a temporary absence of 
the count from Paris, she had eloped with her first lover, and together they had 
fled into Italy. But no change of country could secure them against the just 
vengeance of an injured husband) M. de Vaudremont pursued and overtook 
the fugitives at Milan; where, having encountered the destroyer of his peace, 
he shot him through the heart, and then, placing the countess, whom he refused 
to see, under the protection of a friend by whom he was ac companied, in order 
that she might be restored in safety to her father, he retired to an estate which 
he possesred hear Avignon, where he remained in utterpse ciusion tor three years, 
invisible to all save hw domestics 


Shame and anguish were mea whic 








doing their work upon the countess 
The house of her exssperaied father became hateful to her, and she easily 
»btained his permission to retire into 4 convent at St Germain, of which one of 
her relatives was the abbess, and where, previousiy to her husband's re-appear 
ance in the world, she died. 

Wears went by, and, although the Count de Vaudremont was the last male 
they sougnt to induce him to contract a second marriage 

‘I was deceived when | was young, 20d handsome, and admired, and wher 
| had a buovant and a trusting heer! | 

tunities was sunshine, and | ha 


» give,” was his cold reply to all ther 


‘when life remorse gnawing at my spirit 





furtherance and dissemination of the “most philosophical of all games.” He 


escendant of his race, all the persuasions of his frends were powerless when | 





What could [ now expect when | have become prematurely old and 
| and that I have blood upon my hand !’ . ar 
| Sach was the morale of the individusl in whose hands were now placed the 
fortunes of the banker end his daoghter. In person M. de Vaudremont had 
been strikingly handsome, and was still majestic and commanding —a stately 
ruin, of which it was easy to perceive that the decay was premature. The 
general expression of his countenance was one of exceeding sofiness, but there 
was a rigidity about the mooth which augured an inflexsbutty by which it was 
somewhat negatived. Aw reste,M. de Vaudremont was patrician in his tastes, 
his habits, and his appearance. He had few fnends, and no enemies, was a 
just landlord, a hberal but stret master, tolerant both in religion and polities, 
jealous, as he had fatally proved, of his honour, and irreproachable in his moral 
conduct. 

M. de Vaudremont was much too well-bred to faire antechambre to 
those who desired to see him; and thus M. Courville was no sooner announced 
than he was admitted to the cabinet of the count. It wes a noble but some- 
what gloomy apartment hong with purple cloth, very simply furnished, and 
ornamented only by half-a-dozen splendid paintings by celebrated masters. A 
few books, a writing-table covered with papers and pamplilets, and a couple of 
well-cushioned fau/eui/s, betrayed it to be the accustomed retreat of the master 
of the house; while the utter absence of ali luxurious appliances intended only 
for display equally proclaimed the simple tastes of its owner: 

When the banker entered, the count rose courteously from his seat, and 
extended a hand to his guest; after which he motioned him to the vacant 
chair, and then calmly awaited an explanation of bis unexpected visit. For 
a few moments M. Courville remained silent. The errend on which he had 
come was one which invelved his whole future credit; and, resolute as he 
was to accomplish his self-imposed duty, he yet found it more difficult than 
he had anticipated to lay bare his fears and his necessities to the composed 
and grave-looking person upon whose fiat depended his after fate. At the close 
of a brief pause the count came to his relief, 

* You are agitated, M. Courville,’ he said, gently. 
you come to me for advice or assistance! Do not be afraid to confide in me. 
I know you to be a man of probity and honour, Speak out, What has 
happened !' 

‘Tears swelled in the eves of the old banker. 
suppress them, but he had overtaxed his spirit, and they would have way. 


‘Do not despise me, M. le Comte,’ he said, hastily; ‘1 have laboured hard 
throughout a long life, and I am a father. 


I cannot be calm upon the brink of 
ruin 
‘How!’ exclaimed M. de Vaudremont, as he abruptly rose from his chair, 
and stood erect before the quailing banker,—' ruimed, did you say! And J, 
sir, who have trusted to your loyalty and good faith 1’ ; 
| *You have not trusted idly in either, M. le Comte,’ retorted his visitor, 
| proudly, as he rose in histurn. ‘Come what may to the hobse of Gabriel 
Courville, you at least are safe; and it is partly to assure you of that fact that 
| am here.’ ; 
‘Resume your seat, sir,’ said the Count, somewhat coldly, as he sank back 
into his own; ‘and pardon me, if, before we proceed further with a conversation 


which promises to be of some length, I give orders that we may be spared from 
all iatrusion,’ 


‘Can L serve you! Do 


He bad struggled hard to 








. o . 

‘If I correctly understand not only your own explanation, but also the evi- 
dence of these papers, | am then to conclude, M. Courville,’ said the Count, 
coldly, ‘ that should you continue to trade, and to preserve what you denomi- 


nate the integrity and honour of your house, you must do so upon my 3,000,000 
france.’ 





‘Such is precisely the case, M. le Comte,’ was the dejected reply; * but, as 
I dere not anticipate such an alternative,the motive of my visit on this occasion 
is to prove to you that, although unfortunately involved beyond extrication by 
4 concatenation of events impossible alike to foresee and to prevent, I am an 
honest man.’ 

‘Irretrievably ruined, did you say, Mr. Courville’ repeated the Count, 
slowly and deliberately, without shadow of emotion. ‘ Let us understand each 
other. Did you say that you were trrefrievably ruined without this money?’ 

* Beggared, sir,’ replied the banker, with stern resolution, and in a tone that 
was at once proud and sad, as he again rose from his seat; ‘ but I repeat 
that your capital is safe ] will intrude on you no longer.’ 

‘Stay! remember that you are a father, rash old man!’ said the Count, as 
he again motioned him to resume his seat. ‘What is to be the fate of your 
daughter?’ 

The banker buried his face in his hands, and sank back in his chair; while 
M. de Vaudremont, with his arms folded tightly across his breast, began to 
traverse the apartment with hurried and unequal steps. Suddenly he stopped 
in front of his visitor, who etill retained his attitade of mute apd hopeless 
anguish, and, placing his hands upon his shoulders, he bent towards him, and 
whispered, in an agitated voive, ‘ Answer my question, old man. What is to 
become of your child !’ 

‘Alas! I dare not even ask myself,’ was the agonised reply. 

‘ Poverty is like murder, M. Coourville,’ pursued the Count, with a shudder. 
* The lookers-on find in it only food for an episode, or matter for a sentiment. 
They cali ruin a “ misfortune,” and morder an “ affair of honour.” The hunger 
is not in their own stomachs, nor the blood upon their own souls! But you 
deceive yoursell,’ he continued abruptly. * You were a millionaire only a few 
months back. Have you actually no resource to-day’ None—none? Have 
you not some property to fall back upon—sofficient, at all events, to secure the 
future comfort of your daughter! Lands, or houses, or an annuity beyond the 
grasp of your creditors, or some speculation still pending which may eventuall 
prove productive! Surely you must have something! Come, be frank wit 
me, and tel! me on what you are in future to subsist. I cennot injure you, for 
you will have paid me all. So, speak out; and, as | have been the first to 
learn your involvements, let me be also the first to hear your future plans.’ 

*M. le Comte,’ said the old man, shaking off his clarp, ‘take what is your 
own, but do not insult my misery. Leave me and my poor child to starve in 
peace’ 

‘To starve!" echoed the Count, with a strange emphasis. 


not jest with me, Courville; you cannot mean to starve 
something \elt. 





‘No,no' Do 
You must have 
There is your magnificent hotel ; your chateau, neer Nevers ; 
your equipages ; your daughter's jewels. Will these not realise a heavy sum?’ 

* I trust so,’ said the old man, proudly, ‘for [ would fein pay every man his 
own, and these will help, and, | trust, even suffice, to do so’ 

‘If I could only believe this,’ murmured M de Vaudremont abstractedly. 

* By ail the saints, this is too much!’ exclaimed the banker, springing to his 
feet. ‘1 came here to save my honour from all suspicion, and the very loyalty 
of my conduct has subjected me to imeult '’ 

‘M. Courville,’ said the Count, in a deep voice, as he grasped the arm of the 
excited old man, ‘ will you give me your daughter 1” 

The banker looked up in astoni*hment. 

‘You know my past bistory—you must know it,’ pursued M._ de Vaudremont; 
‘ and, therefore, you will spare me the pain of entering minutely into det 
I am the last of my race, and, if | have no son, my name must perish wich me! 
and it is a glorioue name, old man! It took five centuries to make it great, 
although it required only one short hour to sully it; but both blood and tears 
have been shed to wash away the stain. Do you hear me, sir! Neither has 
been spared ; and it may be again transmitted without shame to future genera- 
tions. A heavy price has been paid for the privilege, but it has been paid, and 
none need now blash to bear the name of De Vaudremont. Once more | ask 
you, old man, will you give me your daughter! Surely,’ he continued, 
abstractedly, rather communing with himeelf than addressing his bewildered 
companion, ‘if I save her father from ruin, and hersel! frown beggary—if | pre- 
serve her only parent from dishonour and herself from a broken heart—she will 
not play me false!’ Ard as he uttered the last words, like one whose strength 


is exhausted by some mighty effort, the Count sank back, pale and panting into 
his seat 


For a time there was silence. The resolution of the count had been so sod. 


den, and had involved so many bitter memories, overthrown so many self- 
pledged vows, and brought back such a flood of conflicting feelings, that, be- 
wildered and already half repenting his purpose, he could not articulate another 
senterce, while M. Courvile. on bis side, unable to mistake for a moment the 
mpulse under which his host had last spoken, was too proud to take advantage 


1 what might perhaps be—however ungenerous and unpardonable in is 
demonstration—a mere momentary exaltation. 





Nothing could well be more emberrassing than the position of ibe worthy 

| and anxious banker. Even his eyes were not exempt from the restraint which 
ked hus words ; fur be felt \Lat, should he turs ‘them on the count, be must 

seem to be awaiting a renewal of the subject, which had been so rapidly ter- 
minated : and to be putting a tacit question from which, even emidet his ne- 
cessities, his honest pride and respect for his child shrunk beck alarmed; to 
reseat himself would bear the same appearance ; and thus the only alternative 
left to the excited old man was to pace the apartment to and fro, measuring 


| the pattern of the carpet with his step, until shape and colours danced before 
his eyes 


Stull 


hands ; 


he count remained motionless and silent, with his face fouried in his 
and had not an occasional deep breath escaped from his labouring 
chest he might aswell have been a figure hewn in marble It was, however, far 
#therwise with his visttor As the treme wore on, and M. de Vaudremont con- 

n hie painful reverie, the agitation of the banker increased with 


je ed buried 1 











every moment. He could not misunderstand the pu of the words that 
he had heard, and, for an instant, a thrill of joy shot through his heart. His 
wildest dreams for bis beautiful Cecile had never reached a prouder cliwax 
than this. And he, too, should be seved ; and his good name would be pre- 
served intact; he suould go down to the grave with honour andrespect. But 
the bright vision faded ~ asked himself upon what terms his child could 
now hope to become the wife of the Count de Vaudremont—of a man who had 
been the husband of one of the noblest ladies of the land without feeling bim- 
self overmatched, and who had spurned her from hie home when had 
wronged him so recklessly as though she had been a peasant’s daughter; of a 
man who had washed out the stain upon his pride by blood; and the annals of 
whose race were lost amid the fables of the dark ages. How would his haughty 
Cecile brook the covert taunts, and, perchance, even the bitter sneers, w ich 
might be lavnched against her plebeian origin! She who had been lapped “in 
jaxury, and accustomed to see all bow down before her't Beggared, too! 
She could not even plead that her princely dower had propped the fortunes of 
a jailing house, and regilded a mouldering eseutcheon. No! it was an idle 

dream. M. de Vaudremont had been seized with a moment of vertige ; he was 

probably subject to these temporary accés of ungovernable emotion ; and, after 

this mental argument, the heart-broken old man once imore fell back upon his 

own perilous position, and strove to shape out some project for the future ex- 

istence of himself and his unhappy child. This, however, was not the scene 

for calm and profitable reflection ; and at length he determined to quit the 

apartment without any leave-taking, and to return to the home which was so 
soon to be his no longer. 

Having come to this decision, he lifted his hat from the floor, and had 
already reached the door, when the count, as if awakened to a consciousness of 
external objects by the projected departure of his visitor, turned abruptly to- 
warde him, and ssid appealingly, ‘1 have wearied your patience, my good M 
Courville , [ pray you pardon me. Since the death of my enemy, | have not 
been so shaken. ‘That was the first great epoch of my lile ; this 18, perhaps, 
the second. Can you yet spare mea few more instants '’ 

* My time is at your disposal, M. le Comte ; and you may use it the more 
freely, that it has ceased to be of importance either to myself or others.’ 

* Have you employed the interval of our silence in deciding upon the ques- 
tion by which it was proceeded '' he asked caimly. * Let us understand each 
other, M. Courville, we ere both at this instant ruined men—you in your for- 
tunes, | in my affections; but neither of us has forfeited his honour. On that 
honour then, sir, do I ask wiicther, should you retain my 3,000,000 francs, you 
do in truth believe that you can not only preserve the credit of your house,buat 
also renew its prosperity! Answer me, not as a debtor to his creditor, but asa 
friend to his frend.’ 

* On the honour of Gabriel Courville, which is dearer to him than his life, 
plebeian though he be, I ain secure that I should do so,’ replied the agitated 
old man. 

M. de Vaudremont shrank fora moment within himself, as though some 
passing emotion had mastered him; bat he immediately recovered his self- 
possession. ‘And J, sir,’ he said, in the same cold, deliberate tone, ‘on the 
same honour, do you believe that, should J again bestow my neme upon a 
woman, I could eseape a renewal of the wrong of which | was once the victim, 
and which has embittered my whole life'’ 

The banker was silent. 

The count broke into a bitter langh. ‘Ha! is it so? And you, even you, 
a father, and the father of a daughter whom you have reared to womanhood 
under your own eyes, dare not teil me that I am safe.’ 

‘It us because I am the father of that daughter,’ was the proud retort, ‘ that 
I will not insult the purity of her sex by replying to a question which implies 
80 injurious a doubt. I know that you have suflered, sir ——’ 

* And that I am revenged,’ broke in M. de Vaudremont, fiercely. 

* Like aman of honour, injured in what he held most dear,’ said the banker. 
* But it is not, therefore, that you should make a father's heart bleed. There 
is no compensation in such vengeance.’ 

* Ay, it is that though which destroys me,’ exclaimed the count. ‘It is the 

! Listen to me, old man. I cannot forget that blood ; all else has worn 
away into a mere dream, a vapoury memory—all but that! And I could not 
spili more; [could pot. It would drown my soul. Can you then wonder 
that, when I am urged to take a second wife, I shrink from the possibility of 
living to be a mark for scorn !—a branded man, at whom the finger of derision 
may f. pointed without fear! Do you wonder that | hesitate, when event o re 
venge iy outraged honor, | feel that I eould never spill blood again!’ 

. Courville offered no reply. 

‘I thank you for your silence,’ resumed the count after a pause, during 
which he had partially overcome his emotion. * Words, however chosen, might 
have failed to convince me that J am understood ; and, now that we fully com- 

hend our mutual position, let us return to the point whence we first started 

am an old man—nay, spare me the accustomed disclaimers—I am old beyond 
my age, fer at six-and-forty years the hair should not have become grey, nor 
the heart withered, I am an old man, end a sad one, and women love youth 
and gaiety. “I have no love to offer to a second bride; but | have a great 
name, a high position, a princely revenue. Think you that your daughter could 
be true to these! [can restore you to peace of mind and affluence, but say 
nothing to her of this. I can make her an object of envy to more nobly born 
beauties thav herself. Do you believe that she has enough of her sex’s vanity 
to make that consideratic a outweight a passing péssion 

‘Did you put the question thus to Cecile herself,’ replied the banker, ‘ she 
would tell you that she preferred beggary with her ruined father.’ 

‘And I should trust her the more readily for such honest scorn,’ said the 
count; ‘but I have nothing more to offer.’ 

‘Am I to understand that you are serious, M. de Vaudremont !’ asked the 
banker; ‘the jest would be a cruel one—’ 

‘For both of us,’ interposed the count. ‘I am serious, M. Courville. My 
family have determined that it is my duty to form a new alliance. 1 cannot 
seek a second wife at court, nor among the beautiful coquettes with whom my 
position brings me into perpetual contact—women who too frequently cast off 
their virtue with their marriage veil, and sacrifice their honour to their caprice. 
Still less can | trust my future peace to an ignorant and timid child, vorn from 
her convent only to be led to the altar by a stranger, without experience either 
of her own feelings or of the world. I know you to be a man of truth and pro- 
bity. You can have given no unworthy lessons to your only child, and thus—’ 

‘One moment—reflect one moment, M. le Comte, I beseech of you,’ inter- 

the banker in bis turn. ‘ You have forgotten that Cecile is not only ple- 
jean in birth, but now, alas! penniless.’ 

‘Her mother was of high family and higher reputation,’ persisted the count ; 
* and should Mile. Courville, for, mark me, I will accept at your hands no un- 
willing bride—I will bind no victim to the altar, and thus recommence my 
married life by inflicting a wrong which might seem to justify reprisals—should 
Mile. Courville, I say, accept me as her husband, her dowry shall be the 
3,000,000 francs now in your hands, and which she will, no doubt, as cheerfully 
as myself consign to your guardianship. Are we agreed, sir!’ 

*M. de Vaudremont,’ gasped the banker, ‘ what am I to reply ! 
dare to believe that I do not dream !’ 

‘I fear greatly,’ said the count, with a melancholy smile, ‘ that Mile. Cour- 
ville will be less satisfied with the arrangement. She is, I have been told, both 
young and beautiful: and it may chance that she has already Be it as she 
shall herself decide, however. But mark me, sir, I will not permit that even 
the imaginary compulsion of your difficulties shall induce her to give herself to 
me: and I therefore rely upon your honour that the question of your present 
embarrassments shall not be movted between you : while I, on my side, pledge 
my word that the sum which may be her dowry, should she so see fit, shall re- 
main in your hands, and at your disposal, as a loan in any and every case. And 
now leave me, M. Courville. We are both exhausted by this long and impor- 
tant interview ; and, whatever be the decision of your daughter, may the money 
prosper in your hands, and restore your peace of mind !' 

So saying, the count threw open the door with a gesture of dismissal, and 
the bewildered banker left the room without attempting a reply. 

If M. Courville had felt his position to be embarrassing and difficult during 
his interview with M. de Vaudremont, it was by no means less so when he 
again found himself in the presence of his unsuspecting and light-hearted daugh- 
ter. As he entered his morning-room, she half smothered him with kisses, 


I scarcely 









only can weep, over the heppy and unlooked for change effected in the fortunes 
of the house by the unswerving integrity of his pnocipal, and the munificent 
divinterestedness of M. de Vaudremont ; for it 1s almost needless to remark 
that the banker had confided to his trasty cashier no other secret than that of 
the loan, and had carefully avoided ali allusion to his daughter. 

_At the close of this financial conference, it suddenly occarred to M. Cour- 
viile that, if he could interest the sensibility and high-heartedness of Ceeile in 
the past trials and present characier of M. de Vaudremont, before she had rea- 
son to suspect that her future fortunes were involved in his, or that he had pro- 
posed himself es her husband, half the difficuity would be overcome. There 
was so much of romance in the domestic history of the covat, in his iil-requit. 
ed affection, his manly self-respect, and his inextinguishable remorse, that 
even the grey-headed banker felt convinced of their effect upon a young and 
enthusiastic spirit. He did not calculate upon either the person, the weaith, or 
the position of his noble creditor, as powerful allies, for Cecile had already proved 
how slight a hold beauty, gold, and rank, had yet secured vpon her generous 
and uncalculating nature ; and acting, consequently, upon this conviction, he 
replied to her arch inquiry by saying— 
*My gravity arises from a mingled feeling, my dear Cecile. I have just 
been admitted to a confidence, and listening to a nerrative by which I have 
been at once interested and affected. You are too young and too happy for 
such tales as these, or I would trust you in my turn with the story.’ 

* And will you not do so, dear father!’ asked Cecile, playfully. ‘ Rather 
than lose the ta e I will borrow a head-dress of Mademoiselle Andinot, which shall 
age me at least a hundred years, and put on sv sorrowful a face that you shail 
begin to believe, despite all you kaow to the contrary, that my life must have 
— ane long caréme. Will you not trust me with the secret on these coudi- 

ions ! 

* Withont these, if you really wish it,’ said the banker, forcing a smile, ‘ and 
whenever you may be inclined to listen. 
now or hereafter ?’ 

4 Now, this moment, if you are so disposed,’ exclaimed the enthusiastic girl, 
leading him eagerly towards a low divan, which occupied the upper end of the 
apartment, seated herself upon a cushion at his feet. ‘ How delicious! a story 
and a secret at once. But will you vouch for the truth of your tale, dear fath- 
er! You know | have little taste for fables.’ 

‘ Nor would J s0 waste either your time or my own,’ said M. Courville, ashe 
bent down and pressed his lips upon the golden hair of his daughter. ‘ And 
now listen, Cecile.’ 

For 4 moment the old man continued silent, however, while his eye wandered 
over the luxurious apartment in which they sat, with its hangings of fluted silk 
and its profusion of costly toys. His tip quivered, and an unhidden tear stole 
down his cheek. This was the home of his darling, his only child. Without 
the noble aid of the man of whom he was about \o speak, what might soon 
have been her fate’ He closed his eyes with a shiver, but the pressnre of Ce- 
cile’s lips upon the hand she held restored him instantly to composure. He 
had so moch at stake at that moment thet he dared not further yield to the 
weakness which was stealing over him; sv, making a mighty elfort over him- 
self, he related the history of M. de Vaudremont, as one only could have told 
it whose heart was full of gratiiude and enthusiasm; and, as it progressed, Ce- 
cile raised her beautiful head from her father's knees with flashing eyes and 
quickening breath. Nwot a question checked the course of the narrative. She 
had been little interested by its commencement. 
wealth of M. de Vaudremont, his marriage with the daughter of one of the most 
powerful and influential nobles at the court, all the prosperous portion of his 
fortunes, had failed to awaken any emotion in her pure and artless bosom ; but 
the recoré of his wrongs called the blood into her cheeks, and the description 
of his remorse deluged them with tears. ‘This was precisely what M Courville 
had anticipated, and he dwelt long and sadly upon the engrossing affection 
which the injured husband had lavished upon his lovely but faithless wife, upon 
his ageny at her flight, and his long years of voluntary seclusion after her loss. 

. And did he never speak harshly of her? Never!’ at length inquired Ce- 
cile. 

‘ He never uttered her name after their separation,’ said the banker. 

* And what followed ?’ 

The story progressed, and as it drew to a close M. Courville became pain. 
fully agitated. He did not venture to glance towards his daughter, but he de- 
tailed the circumstances of his late interview, or rather those portions of it 
which he felt at liberty to relate, with a precision that brought the whole scene 
vividly before the mental vision of his listener, and a sickness of the heart came 
over him when, after he had ceased speaking, Cecile continued sileut and mo- 
tionless. At length she started suddenly to her feet, 

* You were right, father!’ she exclaimed, haughtily, as she dashed away the 
moisture from her cheeks. ‘It was nobly done, when he asked you if his high 
birth, his patrician blood, and his vast fortune, would buy the good faith of the 
next woman whom he wedded, to refuse him a reply. Had 1 been there, I 
would heve answered, “ No! not all these things will do, even though you 
should stoop to marry a churl’s daughter.” And he would well deserve that 
they should fail!’ 

* Deserve, Cecile!’ murmured the heart-struck old man. 

‘ Ay, deserve—a thousand times deserve x,’ impetuously repeated the fair 
girl, with flashing eyes; then, flinging her arms about her father’s neck, she 
whispered, in a voice that was half drowned in tears,‘ Do you know, dear 
father, that your Count de Vaudremont is |ittle better than a schoolboy! Why 
does he not tell his tale to the bride whom he seeks to win? ‘That, indeed, 
would purchase her good faith and secure her truth, if she have a heart. Oh! 
why have not I been loved by such a man as this! Why have | been sought 
only by fortune-hunting coxcombs, with heads as empty as their fortunes! 
Look you, dear father, | know not how she may feel whom he has chosen, but 
I would rather be loved by M. de Vaudremont than followed by all the lordlings 
of the court.’ 

* And may I tell him this, Cecile 

‘Tell him? Tell what?’ asked the bewildered girl, totally unprepared for 
such a climax, as she withdrew her hold upon her father’s neck, and shrank 
back trembling at her own emotion. 

— [tell him that you will—try to love him?’ repeated the delighted 
ather. 

‘And is it me whom he seeks?’ said Cecile, with sudden composure, 
while her cheek and brow burned. ‘In that case tell him nothing, or only that 
he has mistaken me. I eare little for a high-sounding name, and | am rich 
enough for happivess.’ 

M. Courville swept his hand rapidly across his brow, but offered no reply. 

* Had he come forward frankly,’ she pursued, ‘and toldme all the truth, I 
could have worshipped him, for I should have felt that he understood me; but to 
seek to marry me to his lands, his parchments, and his money-chests, and to 
leave the only worthy thing he had to offer—himself, to be accepted as their 
medium, rather than as their origin—to make himself the slave of circumstan- 
ces, instead of asserting himself as their master. No, no! we could never un- 
derstand each other.’ 

‘And do you make no allowance, Cecile, for the haughty self-abnegation of a 
man who, having once, in addition to his brilliant advantages of birth and sta- 
tion, also bestowed upon the woman whom he loved the whole strength and 
fervour of a first affection, only to find that all was unavailing, now holds lightly 
his own personal feelings and advantages? and who ventures to say boldly to 
the next bride he seeks, “I offer you social rank and worldly consideration, 
and J only ask of you in return not to render them valueless by an indiscre- 
tion ?”** 

‘Tis a cold-hearted compact,’ said Cecile, calmly. ‘It is thus that he 
should hire a valet or engage a steward, but not so that such a man should 
seek a wile.’ 

‘He believes, from past experience, that he cannot be loved for his own 
sake,’ persisted her father. 

‘Then he wrongs himself, or he is conscious that he cannot repay the affee- 
tion which he fails to claim.’ 

* Will you receive him, Cecile!’ 











‘As a friend, father, willingly ; but not as a purchaser.’ 
‘You use strenge terms, my child.’ 
‘Do you not consider them appropriate! Are we not now discussing a mat- 


while she chid him for an absence which had been twice longer than he had | Timoniai transaction eminently professional !" 


promised; and then, without awaiting any explanation of us cause, she pro- 


M. Courville felt sorely tempted, at least, to hint something on the subject of 


ceeded to detail for his amusement, amid bursts of oyous laughter, some bur- | the 3,000,000 francs; but he was a man of honour, and he forbore. 


lesque anecdote of the worthy and primitive Mile. Ketion, her gouvernan ¢, a | 


‘Cecile, my beloved child,’ he said, tenderly, ‘ you know that [ have never 


venerable lady of the old school, whose elabora‘'e breeding and antedilavian | Utged upon you any of the suitors who have successively presented themselves, 


toilette were the source of perpetual merriment to the buoyant Cecile. 
* Mais (i ne ris pas, mon pére,’ she said suddenly, as she remarked that, 


contrary to his usual custom, her father had no smile for her gay and harmless | each 


sallies, * What hashappened to make youso sad! Have you at last returned 
hotne one day without a lover to offer \o your poor forsaken Cecile !’ 


for I bave had cause to believe in every case (and your woman-vanity must 
pardon the confession) that your anticipated fortune had acted largely upon 
In the present instance I have reason to know that no such considera- 
tion has inflaenced M. de Vaudremont. He cares not for dowry, he even—in 
short, it is yourse/f that he covets, and this, vou will at least concede, augurs 


‘The playful question afforded a text to the banker, which he at once felt | Well for your future happiness.’ 


should not be suffered to escape: but he could not suffic ently control his emo- 
tion at that moment {0 enter into a calm exposition of M. de Vaudremont’s 
ay worm for the generosity of the count had thorooghly overpowered him ; and 
he doubted at the instant whether he should be able to conceal from Cecile a 


Mile. Courville stood for an instant in silence, and then she said abruptly, 
* I will receive the Count de Vaudremont ; but, be it clearly understood be- 


| tween us, only as a friend.’ 


Within four months afier this conversation, the banker's beautiful daughter 












among the elite of Parisian society by this, as they termed it, enigmatieal man. 


riage. From astonishment, all the with * unestablished ’ 
gradua lly progressed to invective. : daughters 
Siz mon 


went by, and meanwhile the house of Gabriel Courvi flour. 
ished. The countenance of the worthy M. Jacquin wore a bee smile, 
and had any one ventured to hint that the millionaire, with whom the govern. 
ment had just contracted a heavy loan, had ever been ou the verge of abso- 
lute ruin, he would have been scouted as a visionary. Nor was M Courville 
himseif more anxious to conceal this fact from the public than the count te 
prevent its coming to the knowledge of his wife. Forewarned by her father 
of the high-hearted and enthusiastic character of Cecile, M. de Vaudremont 
bad met her in the spirit which was most congenial to her nature, nor could he 
brook the idea that any new discovery should lead her to feel an obligation 
towards him which must forever destroy the equality of their union. 
Dazzied by her exceeding loveliness, and fascinated by the proud simplici 

of her bearing, what, ere he knew her, was to him a mere matter of ex 

became, ere he had seen her half-a-dozen times, a subject of absorbing interest. 
He struggled to believe that he did uot—that he could not love again. He 
shrank from the anxiety, and uncertainty, and tyranny, and even danger, of a 
second passion ; but when he had confided to Cecile ail the history of his past 
life, when he had laid bare before her the agonies and the despair of his bruised 
and embittered existence, when she had seen his proud spirit weep tears of 
blood over the ruined altars of his desecrated home, ard when she ultimately 
flung herself upon his bosom and vowed to revenge him upon his destiny by 
her tenderness and her devotion, then once more the stern and baughty will of 
the strong man gave way, and he saw no longer in Cecile the bride whom his 


| reason had selected, but the woman whom his heart adored. 


low say you, my caild, shall it be | 





The high birth and great | 





They were married. 

At the termination of six months they returned to Paris, and the beautiful 
Cecile was as charming, as spo.led, and as capricious as ever, while the cold 
and grave M. de Vaudremont, * rejeune de cent ans,’ as one of his friends de- 
clared, appeared to have no ubject upon earth save that of administering to the 
tastes and wishes of his young wife. ‘She may have brought him millions,’ 
said the spiteful old Dachess de ———, ‘but his avarice will avail him ne- 
thing, for she will spend her dot, and he will only gain by his mesalliance a 
second and more disgraceful escapade.’ 

To his associates, save in his unvarying indulgence to his wife, M. de Vau- 
dremont appeared to be unchanged. He was never an evidence beside her, 
displayed no inclination to act the tyrant, could not be betrayed into the most 
remote semblance of jealousy, and, in short, disappointed in the most cruel and 
consister.t manner the perspicuity of his dear five hundred friends 

The christening of the young vicomte was a fete which Paris will long re- 
member. The presence of royalty shed a halo over the ceremony, where all 
was previously splendour and grace, while the young mother, glowing with 
proud delight, was so beautiful in her joy that all eyes rested upon her in envy. 
ing admiration save those of her husband and her father. ‘To them she seem- 
ed as something holy, something , but it were idle to attempt an ex. 
planation of what she seemed to them! 

It was a twelvemonth after this fete that Madame de Vaudremont proceeded, 
as we have described, towards the Marche-aux- Fleurs, attended by berwoman, 
Just as she had reached the Pont-Neuf she was overtaken by M. Courville, 

‘Cecile!’ he exclaimed, iu astonishment, for no disgwise could conceal from 
his fond eye the graceful figure of his daughter, ‘Cecile, ma bonne amie, what 
means this extraordinary costume, and this early pilgrimage through the 
streets of Paris so imperfectly attended? 1! have just left vour hétel, where I 
went to compliment M. de Vaudremout on the oecasion of his fete, and when 
I quitted him | proceeded to your apartinents, where, being informed that 
you still slept, I forbore to disturb you. What is this mystery, my dear 
child?” 

* You shall assist in iis development,’ said the countess, with a tearful 
smile, as she linked her arm in his. ‘I am on my way to the Marche-aux- 
Fleurs to select my husband's bouquet de féele. Those for Armand and Euge- 
nie were bespoke last week ; my boy gives his father a bunch of pensées, which 
Madame B has arranged dravir! My girl, one opened moss-rose with 
two sweet buds beside it, the hearts of the mother and herchildren! But I, 
pepa chere, | could not bear that any fingers save my own should group to- 
gether my offering. Alas! why cannot 1 make every flower a blessing and 
every leaf a prayer, for [ have learned his secret, I have discovered all—auut 
and if I loved him before, try to imagine how I love him now. Let us hasten 
to our task, dear father ; point out to me all that is freshest and most beautifal, 
but do not touch it. I must gather every blossom and every bud myself. It 
must be all my own—for it will be a heart-otfering to the most generous of 
husbands from one who, although now the proud and happy mother of his 
children, was oace his beggar-bride !’ 











MAGIC—MASONRY—MAGNETISM. 


Oh, never rudeby will I blame his faith, 
In the might of stars and angele; it is not merely 
‘The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predomiance. 
Scwitier. 


Eg ypt has been in all ages the reputed stronghold of magic and of mystery. 
She was the immediate inheri'rix of the knowledge, the arts, and the sciences 
which flowed into other lands, with their possessors, from the concentrated 
wisdom of the world on the Babel dispersion. As far as wecan penetrate inte 
the dim past by the light of conjecture, the mightiest mass of humanity parted 
thence into two great streams—the one expanding into India, the other into 
Abyssinia, A®thiopia, and, finally, into the land of Egypt. ‘The powers with 
which the early race of man was endowed, secin never to have been wholly 
lost; at least they lingered for centuries under the tent of the Chaldean and 
the caverns of Africa. ‘The grandsons of Adam were skilled in sciences 
which the world in these latter ages has only begun to obtain a know ledge 
of; and in the days when angels mingled their blood with that of earth, art 
and intellectual power probably attained a height from which they continued 
to fall for four thousand years, and from which they can never rise again. In 
the busy and distracting life consequent on the universal emigration from Ba. 
bel, much of this knowledge was undoubtedly Jost, as, being oral, it was the 
first to suffer from the confusion of tongues ; but astronomy soon kept her 
watch on the starlit plains of Chaldea; architecture wrought her wonders at 
Carli Ipsambul, and stupendous Thebes ; and magic cherished its mysteries 
in the caverns of Dakke, Ekmim, and Domdaniel. The Egyprian priests seem 
long to have retained somewhat of the ancient superhuman knowledge, but, 
being purely traditional, it was at any time liable to contract or expire under 
the jealous guardianship of some high priest, who wished to be the last of his 
power. In the mysteries of Isis some of the great secrets were darkly sha- 
dowed forth; and enough has already been discovered in the hierophantic 
walls of her ancient temples, to prove the intimacy of their authors with sub- 
jects of which the wise men of our day are just beginning to obtain glimpses, 
amongst others that of freemasonry, which is now little more than a convivial 
bond. A grand master of the order will talk darkly about Hiram, and look 
mysterious at the mention of Jachin and Boaz, but there are not perhaps three 
men in England who understand the full meaning of the three penalties. Mag- 
netism also appears to have been well understood by the Egyptian hierarchy, 
not only from some of the etfects we find recorded, but in one of the chambers 
whose hieroglyphics are devoted to medical subjects, we find a priest in the 
very act of that mesmerism which is pretended to have been discovered a few 
years ago. The patient is seated in a chair while the operator describes the 
mesmeric passes, and an attendant waits behind to support the head when it 
has bowed in the mysterious sleep. But to return to magic—Moses was well 
skilled in this as well as in all the other “learning of,the Egyptians,” and when 
he proffered miracles to Pharsoh, the latter sent to Dakke and to Ekmim for ma- 
gicians to oppose him. Their power seems to have been real. though like that 
of Elymas in later times, it served only as a foil to the mightier works of the 
divine missionary. When the Israelites were come out of Egypt, they had 
become so imbued with magical practices, that we find them forbidden upon 
pain of death ; yet four hundred years afterwards Sau! found a witch at Endor, 
and books have been written on Solomon's necromancies. The study of ma- 
gic is still followed in Egypt, as it has always been. aviglia told Lord Lind- 
say that he had pursued it to the bounds of what was lawful for man to know, 
and M. Preiss, an eminent antiquarian, is now deeply engaged in the same 
pursuit There are several persons in Cato who profess to practise magic, 
but the most remarkable is the Sheikh Abd el-kader Maugrabee, who hasbeen 
introduced to Unglish notice by Lord Prodhoe, Mr. Salt, Mr. Lane. Lord Lind- 
say, and several other writers. None of these travellers were men likely to 
lend themselves to a deception, yet they were all more or less convinced of the 
reality of this magician’s pretensions. On my arrival in Cairo | found some 
difficulty in inducing him to come to my hotel, as he had been reeently kicked 
down stairs by a party of young Englishmen for « failure in his performances. 
At length, through the kindoess of our consul, | procured a visit from him one 
evening. He was rather a majestic-looking old man, though he required the 
imposing effect of his long grey beard and wide turban to counteract the dis- 
agreeable expression of his jittle twinkling eyes. I had a pipe and coffee 


secret to which he felt his honour to be pledged, and which he was conscious | became the bride of his creditor, nor had the spoiled and capricious Cecile any | served to him, and he discoursed without reserve upon the subject of hes art in 


would at once have decided the determination of his daughter. 
Before he sought Cecile in her apariment, he had been closeted for half an 


reason to imagine, from the costliness of her frousseau and the splendour of 


her diamonds, that her patrician bridegroom received her penniless at the hands 
hour with M. Jacquin in his bureau, where he had left him weeping, as old men | of a bankropt father. 


Great, however, were the surprise and consternation 


which he offered to mstruct me 


| 


After some time a boy of about twelve years 
. 4 ii’ 

old was brought im and the performance began. He took the child's right 

hand in his, and described a square figure on its palm, on which he wrote some 
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Arabic characters ; while this was drying, he wrote upon tiece of paper an 
frocation to his familiar spizits, which he burnt with som@ankincense in a 
brezier at his feet. For a moment a white cloud of e enveloped 
lem and the cowering child who sat before him, but it had tirely dissipated 
before the phantesms made their appearance. Then takinge boy's hand in 
his, he poured some ink into the hollow of it, and began to mter rapidly ; his 
eounteaance assumed an appearance of intense anxiety, amhe perspiration 
stood upon his brow ; occasionally he ceased his incantatiojto inquire if the 
boy saw anything, and being answered in the negative, he wi on more vehe- 
mently than before. Meanwhile the little Arab gazed on t inky globule in 
bis hand with an eager and fascinated look, and at length claimed, ‘I see 
them now!” Being asked what he saw, he described a matweeping with a 
brosh, soldiers, a camp, and lastly the sultan. The magici dest him to 
eall for flags, and he described several! of various colours, as ming at his call 
When a red flag made its appearance the magician said ththarm was com- 
plete, and that we might call for whom we pleased. Sir Hen Hardinge was 
the first person asked for, and after some seconds’ delay ttboy exclaimed, 
“be is here.” He descrived him as a little man in a black dss white cravat, 
apd yellow, perhaps grey, hair. I asked if he had both Je, alas! he de- 
clared he had only one. I then asked for Lord E—k—n. } described him 
as a very long man, with green glass over his eyes, dressed inack and always 
bending forward. I then asked for Lablache, who appeared ia little young 
swan with a straw hat; the Venus de Medici represented heelf as a young 
Jody with a bonnet and a green veil, and the boy was turnedut, We then 
an intelligent little negro slave belonging to the house. The magician 

did not seem to like him much, but went thevegh all the forpr proceedings | 
ever again, during which the actors formed a very pictures@ group. The | 
apxious magician with his long yellow robes, the black child wh his red tar. 
boosh, white tunic, glittering teeth, and bead-like eyes, gazin earnestly into 
bis dark little hand. The dragoman held a candle, whose lig shone viv dly 
on the child, the old man, and his own fine figure, his black bird and mous- 
tache, contrasting well with those of the hoary necromancer asid his blue and 
esimson dress with the pale drapery of the other. Picturesqness, however, 
was the only result; the boy insisted that he could see nothg, though his 
santing eye-balls showed how anxiously he strove to do so. ‘je hour was so 
late that no other boys were to be found, and so the seance bre up. When 
he was gone | asked my dragoman, Mahmoad, [who had ba dragoman to 
Lord Prodhoe daring both his visits to Egypt], what he thougt of the magi- 
cen. He said he considered him rather a humbug than otherise, but added 
that there was actually something it. He said not only did Le Prudhoe be- 
lieve in the magic, but that Mrs. 1———y, a most enterprising ‘aveller, whom 
he bad once attended, had the ink put into her hand, and that ie clearly saw 
the man with the brush, the soidiers and the camp, though shecould see no 
more. He told me that the people of Cairo believed the Sheik had made a 
eague with the ‘* genti a basso ;”’ and that he himself believedim to be any 
but a santon. A friend of mine at Alexandria said, tht he knew an 






from his own cellar, neat as concocted, its crost and bees’-wing being manufac- 
tured secumdum artem. 

This Mr Sloejuice, in the technical slang of his craft, had smashed two or 
three bits of stiff for our friend Elliston ; in other words he had discounted two 
or three bills for him, on the most moderate terms of course, besides supplying 
him wich afew dozens of Londen particular Madeira—particular for ing 
else than being really London Madewa, composed, as it was, in Mincing-lane, 
of approved Cape, properly devilled with aleohol, &e. &c. The poblic not 
having accepted Elliston’s bills quite so freely as he had done those of Mr. 
Sioejuice, * No effects’ was the nataral consequence, and Mr. Sloejuice's 
had amounted with interest, &c., to about eighty pounds 

The bill-discounter had read Elliston’s announce beoefit bill with great inte- 
rest, though instead of being headed for the benefit of Mr. Elliston, he thought 
it ought to have been headed for the benefit of himself, he having ful’y ceter- 
mined that the whole of his demand should be liquidated out of the night's re- 
ceipts. Accordingly he applied to a legal friend of his, who lived in the town, 
through whose agency a fichier for the comedian was immediately placed in the 
respectable hands of Mr. Lumber, one of the principal body-borrowers of the 
place, who with his faithful follower, Mr Byll Shackle, playfally called Nabbs 
by his inmates, soon after departed under the immediate surveillance of Mr. 
Sloejuice himself, and his foreman, clerk, and cooper, Mr. Broadfist, to hunt 
after their wan, whom they (fortunately as they thought) picked up as he was 
ae from a late rehearsal, and within an hour of the usual time of opening 
the doors. 


* Vell, I'm blowed,’ said Mr. Lumber, familiarly tapping the comedian on the 
shoulder, * but this ere is aproposs ; you are the wery identical gent as ve vos a 
looking arter.’ 

‘The familiar scoundrel!’ muttered the disconcerted actor between his teeth 
* Plaguy unlucky—the doors just on the very point of opening tov. Can't this 
business be settled anyhow, my friend !" 

‘To be sure it can—nothing so easy,’ returned Mr. Lumber; * you have only 
got to pay down the debt and costs—seventy-cight pounds and no mistake, vith 





j any little compliment you may like for my being so wery civil; and as the 
| office is already sarched, vhy I stashes this ere bit of parchment in a jiffy, and 


then the job's done—I likes to make things agreeable.’ 

This mode of settlement, however, neither suited Elliston’s pocket nor his 
inclinations; he talked of the usurious interest that had been exacted, the in- 
famous quality of the Madeira that had been suppiied, &c., and proposed to 
give acogoovit ata month. Mr. Sloejuice, on his part, strongly objected te 
any mode of settlement but that of money down; he dwelt on Elliston’s want 
of faith, the number of times the bills had been renewed, and declared the 
affair must now be finally brought to a close. 

‘You will be sure to have money enough in the house to-night,’ said he. 

‘More, more than enough,’ said Elliston; ‘it will hold nearly a hundred 
pounds, properly packed, and I know it will be crammed. Only let me act to- 














Englishman who had learnt the art, and practised it with succes ; and a lady 
mentioned to me that a young female friend of hers had tried te experiment, 


could not be induced to try it again. 1 have gone into these dails as | know 
hat the subject has excited a good deal of interest, and have cly to add my 
own impression, that whatever powers this man may have formrly possessed, 
abe sceptics may indulge largely in unbelief as to any supernattal aid that he 
weceives at present 

1 was not surprised to find that magnetism has its professorsi Egypt, and 
that it had been practised from all time in this dreamy and mystal land. The 
climate seems particular'y favourable to the development of its penomena, and 
we may easily couceive what effects it must have produced on xe lively ima- 
gation of this superstitious people, when it can puzzle and stonish in the 
aoidet of London. In the old time priest and doctor were synonjnous, and the 
work of the latter was attributed to the influence of the forier character. 
Their temples were placed in smiling and lonely places, where th imagination 
of the patient or the proselyte was gradually prepared to receip the desired 
mppression on their bodies or their minds, or the one was made taact upon the 
eiber. As I have mentioned before, in one of the chambers ofthe tombs is 
jound a magnetizing priest under the figure of Anubis; one o his hands is 
raised above the head of the sick person, and the other is on his teast. When 
pmestcraft began to wane in Egypt, magnetism, amongst other)f its instru- 


ments, passed over into Greece, and the Pythoness directed the plities of the | 


world by her revelations when in the ecstatic state of clairvoyane. A very 
mie}ligent French physician, in the pasha's ser: ice, whom I met upn the Nile, 
pomied out to me a curious passage in Plautus, which leaves nojoubt as to 
magnetisin having been known tothe Romans. Amphytr. sc. 1. Mercurius 
et Sosia. Mer. ‘Quod si ego illum ¢ractim tangam ut dormiat” Sos 
™Servaveris, nam coutinuas has tres noctes pervigilavi.” The same person 
ask me that he believed great and extensive benefit might be producad by the 
we of magnetism in Egypt particularly, where every constitution seened sub- 
geet to its influences, while in France and England its action is chiefly wnfined 
sw» the more delicate and finer organizations of mind. 


Sans adieu.—Y ours, E. W. 





ELLISTONIANA. 


TAKING THE MONEY. 
Like his celebrated predecessors in management, the good-natured Sr 
Rochard Steele, and the’ illustrious Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Elliston, fron. 


the natural generosity of his disposition, his love of enjoyment, and his lofty dis- 


regard, if not absolute contempt, of those paltry considerations, pounds, shillings, 
amd pence, very often found himself in the situation of ‘a gentleman in diffi- 
evhties,’ or as he more delicately expressed it, became an object of great in- 
derest to many persons, and was very often carefully looked after. 

Like Sir Richard, and the renowned Richard Brinsley, Elliston too was very 
#6en, from lack of more satisfactory funds, constrained to pay his creditors in 
@ber coin than that issued from the royal exchequer—to wit, promises—in 
the shape of notes of hand, bills of exchange, cognovits, warrants of attor- 
yy Ke. 

in the case of Sir Richard and Richard Brinsley, the principal creditors 
of Robert William were generally his tailor and his ediiahenie for he liked 
te take equal care of his ioward and his outward man. 

Of our hero's ingenious expedients at times to quiet a dun, silence a credi- 
te, and escape from a bailiff, many amusing anecdotes are told, but some fine- 
ahoned mye ee having been manifested on the score of Robert William’s 
@ecasional pecuniary embarrassments, we are not disposed to pry too curious! 
meto such delicate matters. One anecdote, hoseven shall be soleted. t 
_ All classes do not find their golden and red-letter days fall at the same period 
mp the almanac of life. Tte landlord and country gentleman bave their tenant's 
sem-days to look to as their pont d’appui; the fund holder and annuitant have 
then dividend-days at the Bank ; the placeman and pensioner pay their regular 
waite to the Treasury, and are in return as regularly paid; the tradesman has 
fee Christinas bills and yearly accounts to look forward to—not quite so certain, 
tewever ; but the ‘ poor player’ has no day but his Saturday—or rather he has 
mm @ay at all—for his grand day is a night—his BENEFIT NiGuT !—which is usu- 


ay as important to his numerous cred 
itors as to himself; all parties equally 
fouk forward to it. j r ror 


Js was verging, one summer in the early part of the comedian’s career, to- 
wards the close of the theatrical season of one of his many country theatres, 
ad@ the reputed best night in the whole year had been appropriated to the bene. 


fe of our manager, who had provided an exceedingly t tl ] f 
= Arh adem i ceedingly tempting bill of fare for 


Elliston was a universal favourite, and his benefits invariably proved bumpers; 
which is not always the case with popular actors Dowton, though quite as 
gw! at: actor in private as in public life, and excellent and admired as he ever 
was, never made a good benefit; and old Delpini, the most companionable of 
lowns, and in general request from the prince to the apprentice {or his social 
aed comic qualities, was equally unfortunate in this respect. It is related of 
Beee that meeting a friend one day shortly after he had taken his accustomed 
benefit at the ltalien Opera-house, his friend, knowing the usnal ill luck that 
amended him on such occasions, inquired somewhat anxiously what had been his 
wares. 

“Ww hat sort of a benefit had you this time, Delpini!’ said he. 

Oh, begar, grand benefice, very good benefice, indeed,’ returned our Scara- 
munch, ‘| get sixty pound by him dis time.’ 

“Ab, indeed! [ congratulate you; bat how did you manage to do that?’ 

Ah, begar, oui, yes—but I shall tel] ou all about him. You see, amico mio, 
I love a hondred pound de last time [ take de henefice, but dis time I only lose 


ée forty pound ; so dat | get the sixty pound quite clear.’ 
But to retur: " 


the success of the hight in question, but there was another 


mierested, a G (his was a certain wine-merchant and bil! 
whom we shal! 


well known TJ 
men’s post-obit 


person quite as much 
. liscounter of the town, 
take the liberty of calling Sloejuice, though his real name is 


; 
q 4 : o 
Sie bills, at the moderate discount of some fifty or sixty per cent. ; 
sin g ° yaten:, on this ‘ consideration, to wait till the death of their honoured 
“wes: a consummation he devoutly endeavoured to hasten, whenever he had en 


po: Unity, by 


\ 
and had been so much terrified by the first apparition that she hd fainted, and | 


1 to Elliston—as may be supposed, he was much interested in | 


bis worthy was inthe habit of cashing hopeful young gentle- 


night, and I will pay you every farthing immedia‘ely on the conclusiun of the 
verformance —nay, more—give you a bonus into the bargain.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Mr. Sloejuice, ‘1 can’t trust you, Mr. Elliston; you forget, 
sir, youre & TELEGRAPH-acror—in Bath one night, in London the next. It I 
was to let you play to night, you'd up to town to-morrow morning, and then it 
would be all up with me and the receipts.’ 

* Wery just,’ returned Mr. Lumber, ‘so you sees it’s no go, Muster Elliston— 
ve’re all on us up to you, sir.’ 

* What's to be done?’ cried the comedian, writhing with indignation. 

‘Let me take the money in the frontof the house to-night,’ returned Mr. 
Sloejuice, ‘and you may do what you like behind.’ 

‘ But,’ said Elliston, ‘the receipts of the house will be sure to be considerably 
more than you demand. However, since it seems nolens volens, give me a ten 
pound-note, aud a release of the present action—which, of course, will be a 
settlement of the debt, and I consent. You will have no objection to let me 
place my own check-takers, I suppose ?’ 

‘Indeed, but I shali though,’ cried Mr. Sloejuice, knowingly. ‘No, no, Mr. 
Elliston, I take the money myseif in the front of the house to-night, and place 
my own check-takers, or it’s no go—I don’t mind giving the ten pounds.’ 

* Well, well,” said Elliston ; ‘ needs must—you will have your own way I see— 
but as it’s near the time of opening the doors, and I’ve got to give a few direc- 
tions behind, if the thing is to be done, let it be done at once.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said Mr. Lumber, ‘ that’s vot [ ca!ls quvite right and equivocable, 
Mr. Hellson;, so ve'll just step into the Dolphin here, and over a bottle of vour 
best black strap, Mr. Sloejuice, ve can prepare the dockeyments, and conclude 
the business all reglar.’ 
| This was agreed to; the bottle of black strap was duly brought,—which did 
| not bely its name, being an ingenious brewage of vin ordinaire and logwood, 
doctored with a due proportion of B. B.—British brandy, and almost thick 
enough to be cut with a knife. Over this precious decoction the dockey- 
ments, as Mr. Lumber called them, were regularly drawn up and signed, 
the bottle was emptied, and Elliston received his release from Mr. Sloejuice's 
demand, together with ten pounds. He then proceeded, according to bis 
agreement, to put the man of pam and discount into full possession of the front of 
the house, with all the emoluments and advantages thereunto accruing, to be 
received by him for his own use and benefit, ‘ for that night only.’ 

Mr. Sloejuice was forthwith formally installed into the money-box, and sup- 
plied with a sufficient quantity of brass checks, soon to be exchanged, as he 
fondly theught, for gold and silver. His fingers perfectly itched at the idea 

There was but one entrance to the pay-place, from which other entrances 
conducted to the different parts of the house—s common thing in provincial 
theatres. 

Mr. Lumber was placed as check-tsker at the gallery-door, he being supposed 
to be more capable of tackling the gods, should they prove at all uproarious, 
being a known good one with a rum customer. Mr. Broadfist, the cooper, 
having been used to check the cellar, was placed to watch over the interests of 
the pit, while Mr. Nabbs begged permission to ‘ vait’ on the gentry in the 
bexes, as he observed he ‘knowed most on ‘em, they being pretty nearly all 
olé acquaintances of bis'n.’ 

The manager having now seen them all inducted into their several posts as 
stipulated, retired to give the directions he had hinted at, observing that he 
would send a man to open the doors the moment everything was ready. He 
was as good as his word. 

Having got the wine-merchant, to use his own words, snugly bottled up, bis 
first step when he got behind the scenes was to cause one of his largest bill- 
boards to be fixed at the top of along pole, on this he put a written placard 
which ran to the following effect :-— 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
TICKETS ADMITTED AT THE FRONT ENTRANCE ONLY. 
Pay rownd the corner. 








With this notice he directed his stage-door keeper to parade backwards and 
forwards in a conspicuous manner before the front of the theatre at the time of 
the doors opening, taking care, however, to keep out of sight of Mr. Sloejuice 
and his assistant check-takers; though this was easy, as they were safe at 
their several posts. 

A great number of tickets to the boxes and pit were soon presented and 
admitted, but no money appeared. 

‘ This is very strange,’ said Mr. S!oejuice, who began to think that he’d got 
into the wrong bor. 

The fact was, the intimation on the placard attracting the attention of each 
fresh comer, it really, as has been anticipated, drew all the money round the 
corner, where, when the payers arrived, they saw another very legible intima. 
tion conspicuously posted over the stage door, ‘ Pay Here,’ in enormous char- 
acters. Accordingly thither they all repaired, where they found Elliston him- 
self in attendance to take the money. 

‘ Pay here, pay here,’ said he. ‘Four to the pit! thank you, sir,—half a 
guinea,—two and sixpence,’ giving change. ‘ Pass on, master carpenter, take 
the party under the stage. through the orchestra into the pit. Six boxes! 
thank you, ma’am—obliged to admit you this way, the crush is so great in 
front. Open the side door, prompter. Five gallery—Wingman, let those 
gentlemen through the dour in the flies into the gallery. Mind how you go up 
the ladder, gentlemen.’ 

As had been expected, there was very soon a tremendous house; the pit was 
| in a short time literally choked.* In the meantime Mr. Sloejuice and the 
| check-takers were very much astonished at the apathy of the public. Presently, 
however, the mystery of no money presenting itself seemed tu be explained by 
v shrill voice outside, which was heard exclaiming, 

* Box ticket for half-a-crown, take two into the pit and save you eighteen 
peuce. Gut any tickets, I'll buy them of you Pi ticket for eighteenpence; 
| take two into the gallery and save you sixpence.’ 
| ‘Oh ho!’ thought Mr. Sloejuice, ‘it’s this that is spoiling the money, is 





Here he most energetically consigned al! persons who sold tickets at the 
doors to a place mach too low to be mentioned to ‘ ears polite,’ concluding 
by loudly calling to the woman to come in, and bring her tickets with 
| her. 





* The theatrical public of this place were not like the girl im the collieries. who re- 
fused to visit a dramatic representa'jon when offered to be treated to the pit, «lieging 
| that she was sure she should never be amused wilh anything that was to be seen in a 


ame wi A - mt—that she had had quite enouch of pits in her time, and no one should ever catch 
iuroishing them with a liberal quantity of his fine old port fresh | t ‘ ‘ = 


ler in one again if she knew it. 


ing 
* Bight box and sic pit, sir,’ said she. 

‘Give them to me, I'll take them all; there’s the money for them ; I'll 
not have the cash spoiled any more to-night, if [can help it, #0 take your- 
self off as fast as you can, or hang mo if I don't give you in charge of the 
constable.’ 

The poor woman did not want twice bidding, but gladly shaffled away. 

But not even the strong measure of buying up the tickets seemed to bring a 
farthing more to the pay-place, and Mr. Sioejuice began to fear that some im- 
timation of the bailiffs being the check-takers had got wind, and kept every- 
body out of the house. 

The performance had now commenced, and Mr. Lumber had enough to do 
to keep matters at all going, which he only accomplished by biting his name 
very often in a quart of brandy and water previously ordered) Towards the 
conclusion of the first act, however, a party with tickets, who had jost been 
admitted by Mr. Nabbs into the boxes, returned with the intimation that there 
was not even standing room. Mr. Sloejaice was electrified, and declared that 
there must be some mistake 
‘Not standing room! How can that be! Why there can be scarcely 
twenty persons in the house,’ said he; * the boxes must be nearly all empty ! 

They angrily reiterated their assertions, and while he was dis uting with 
them the first act ended, and between two and three handred hina souls 
descended from the lofty regions of the gods, and demanded checks from the 
astonished Mr. Lumber, in order, as they observed, to procure a litle refresh- 
ment. 

*Vhy, vhere the deuce do you all come from? said that gentleman, com- 
pletely astounded. 

* Why where should we come from but from up stairs to be sure,’ said they, 
‘there aa’t room there to cough; it’s quite picking one's pocket to take one's 
money ; you ought to be ashamed of yourself.’ 

* Vell, I'm blessed !’ said Mr. Lumber. 

A similar number at the same time issued for egress from the well-crammed 
pit, to the equal amazement of Mr. Broadfist, the cooper, who began to doubt 
the evidence of his senses. 

* Where the devil did you come from 1” said he 

* Why from the pit to be sure,’ said they. 

‘It must be the bottomless pit, then, for I swear you never came in this 
way !' returned he 

‘Scoundrels!’ roared the enraged Mr. Sloejuice, ‘you have been letting 
them in without paying. This it is having peop'e for check takers that don't 
know their business.’ 

* Vhy blow my dickey, vot do you mean by that’ Nobody passed vithout a 
check !" retorted the indignant Mr. Lumber, ‘ so if there's anybody to blame it's 
yourself, It's you as don't know how to take the money.’ 

Here some very unparliamentary language passed on both rides, and matters 
might have become serious had not the truth suddenly flashed on the horrified 
Mr. Sloejuice. Precipitately leaving the money box to take care of itself, he 
rushed to the stage-door, and obtaining acce-s behind the scenes, easily found 
the comedian, who was then in high glee. He at once loudly accused Elliston 
of robbing, cheating, tricking him, &c, &e 

Robert William heard him with the most provoking composure 

* What have you to complain of, my good fellow’ said he coolly : ‘ how have 
I robbed, how have I cheated you? I have kept my agreement, sir, to the 
very letter. I agreed to give up the front of the house to you, but | said 
nothing about the back. If you have not turned the front to account, that is 
your fault, not mine; [ have done the best I could with my part of the building, 
and have not been so much behind as you may imagine. You sad I might do 
what I liked here, you know. You had the edvantage of me at first | own, 
but I think I have made it equal now. Yes, friend Sloejuice, while you have 
been waiting to take the money in the front I have been giving change for it 
behind here; so now I think we are about even. I wish you a very good 
night—carpenters, show this gentleman out.’ 

te is but justice to say, that Elliston afterwards (not, it is trae, cll hie own 
perfect convenience) repaid Mr. Sloejuice every farthing he was enutled to 


How many tickets have you got, my good woman !" seid he, on ber appear- 











ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIFLEMAN HARRIS, 





A GUINEA FOR ANY MAN WHO WILL PICK UP MY Wie, 


It was jast at the close of the battle of Vimiero. The dreadful turmoil and 
noise of the engagement had hardly subsided, and [| began to look in the faces 
of the men close behind me, to see who had escaped the dangers of the hour. 
Four or five days back I had done the same thing at Rolica, One feels, in- 
deed, a sort of curiosity to know, after such a scene, who is remaining alive 
amongst the companions endeared by good conduct, or disliked from bad 
character, during the hardships of the campaign. | saw that the ranks of the 
riflemen looked very thin; it seemed to me one half had gone down. Wehad 
four companies of the ninety-fifth, and were commanded that day by Major 
Travers. He was a man much liked by the men of the rifles, and, indeed, de- 
servedly loved by all who knew him, He was a tight hand, but a soldier likes 
that better than a slovenly officer. 

I had observed him more than once during this day, spurring here and there, 
keeping the men well up, and apparently in the highest spirits. He could not 
have enjoyed himself more, I am sure, if he had been at a horse-race, or follow- 
ing a good pack of hounds. The battle was just over; a flag of trace had 
come over from the French; General Kellerman, I think, brought it. We 
threw ourselves down where we were standing when the fire ceased. A 
Frenchman lay close beside me; he was dying, and called to me for water ; 
which | understood him to require more from his manner than his words (he 
pointed to his mouth) I need not say that I gut up, and gave it him Whilst 
I did so, down galloped the Major in front, just in the same good spirits he had 
been in all day ; plunging along, avoiding, with some little difficulty, the dead 
and dying which were strewed about. He was never « very good-looking 
man, being hard-featured and thin; a hatchet-faced man, as we used to sey. 
But he was a regular good ’un,—a real English soldier; and that 's better than 
if he had been the handsomest ladies’-man in the army. ‘The Major just now 
disclosed whet none of us, I believe, knew before; namely, that his bead was 
as bald as a coot’s, and that he had covered the nakedness of his nob up to the 
present yon te | a flowing Caxon, which during the heat of action had been 
somehow dislodged, and was lost, so that the Major was riding hither and 
thither, digging the spurs into his horse's flanks, and just os busy as before the 
firing had ceased. * A guinea,’ he kept crying as he rode, ‘to any man who 
wiil tind my wig!’ The men, ! remember, notwithstanding the sight of the 
wounded and dead around them, burst into shoots of laughter at him as he 
went; and ‘a guinea to any man who will find my wig,’ was the saying 
amongst ue long after that affair. 

Many a man has died in crossing « brook, it is said, who has escaped the 
broad waves of the Atlantic half-a-dezen times; the Mayor had escaped the shot 
of the enemy in many a hard-fought field, and came off with credit and renown ; 
but it is somewhat singular that Punch and Judy were the individuals who by 
the Fates were destined to cut his thread of life, for his horse was startled one 
day as he rode through the streets of Dublin city by the clatter those wor- 
thies made with their sticks in one of their domestic quarrels, and swerving to 
one side, that noble soldier was killed. 

THE FAMILY OF THE COMYNS. 

In the band of the first battalion of rifles, we had « father and seven sons, of 
the name of Comyn. The elder son, who was called Ficellyn, was the best 
musician of them all, and on the regiment going on service to Portugal, be was 
made band-master. Woilst fighting against Massena, Pluellyn Comyn, one 
night, took offence at a man named Cadugan, also belonging to our band, and, 
catching him at advantage, beat him so severely that he left him for dead. 
The transaction having been seen by some of the soldiery, Fiueilya Comyn 
was fearful of the consequences, and, supposing he had commuted murder, 
fled to Marshal Massena’s army, where he was received kindly, and, in conse. 
quence of his musical knowledge, promoted \o a good situation in the band of 
ove of the French regiments. After a while, however, he made some mistake 
or other there, and the French army being no safe place for hun any longer, he 
once more changed service, and returned back amongst his old companions, the 
rifles, where he found, to his surprise, Cadogan im the ranks, sound and well 
again. This species of inconstancy not being approved of vy our leaders, he 
was tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be shot. Two or three other 
men, who had also committed heavy crimes, were in orders et the same time, 
I recollect, to undergo the same punishment. Colonel Beckwith was at that 
time our Lieutenant-colonel, and having a great respect for Comyn's father, 
made application to the Duke of Wellington for a pardon for his son Fluellyn. 
Accordingly, when he was brought forward amongst the other criminals, tt was 
notified to him that, taking te consideration the interes: made by his Lieute. 
nant-colonel, be shoald be forgiven ; bat the Duke, | understood, demred it to 
be expressly stated to him, that if he ever detected him in (bat country again, 
in the garb of a soldief in the British service, nothing should save him from 
punishment. Comyn, therefore, lef. Spain, without the good wish of a single 
man in our corps, for he was pretty well known to be altogether a bad subyect 
Meanwhile, the uews had reached his friends in England that ho had been shot, 
| and bis wife, havigg quickly found a substiete, was marned again, when be 
| thought proper, somewhat tardily, to seek hus home At first the meeting was 

















rather a stormy one, and the ji 
Comyn f and himself prov , not only with @ locum tenens, but also with 
« uttle ba'y, neither of whom he could possibly have emy great liking fur. 
However, matters were eventually amicably arranged, and Fiuellyn Comyn, 
having made out his claim, and satisfied the second husband that he had never 
had a musket ball in bis body, broke up the establishment, and took bs wife off 
to Hythe in Kent, where he again enlisted in the turd battalion of the rifles, 
and joined them at Shorebam Cif, In the third battalion he once more dis- 
layed bis art, and from bis excellence as a musician, was made master of the 
Pend. Not satisfied with bis good fortune, he again misconducted himsel!, and 
was once more reduced to the ranks. After a while he succeeded in getting 
exchanged to the ecighty-Hlth regiment, where he likewise managed to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the commanding officer, and by his musical 
talents, also, once more into the situation of master of the band. Here he 
might even yet have retrieved himsel{, and lived happily, but he began again 
to cut fresh capers, and his ill disposition and drunken conduct were so appa- 
rent the moment he got into an easy way of life, that it was found impossible to 
keep him in the situation, and he was again reduced, and eventually entirely 
dismissed, as too bad for anything. One of his brothers had, meanwhile, ob- 
tained the situation he held in the first battalion of the rifles, and was greatly 
respected for his good conduct. He was killed, | remember, at Vittona, by a 
cannon-ball striking his head from his shoulders. The other five Comyns, as 
far as | ever knew, lived and prospered in the service. The old father was 
eventually discharged, and received a pension. What was, however, the ulti- 
mate fate of the bad sheep of this flock (Fiuellyn Comyn), and whether he ever 
succeeded in becoming a band-master in the service of any other country, or 
whether he ultimately reached a still more elevated situation, I never heard, 
but should think from all I knew and have related, that it was not likely he 
ever came to good. 


GENERAL NAPIER, 

I remember meeting with General Napier before the battle of Vimiero. He 
was then, I think, a major; and the meeting made so great an impression ou 
me, that I have never forgotten him. 1 was posted in a wood the night before 
the battle, in front of our army, where two roads crossed each other. The night 
was gloomy, and I was the very out-sentry of the British army, As | stood on 
my post, peering into the thick wood around me, I was aware of footsteps ap- 
proaching, and challenged in a low voice. Keceiving no answer, | t rought my 
rifle to the port, and bade ihe strangers come forward. They were Major Na- 
pier (then of the 50th foot, I think), and an officer of the nfles. The major 
advanced close up to me, and looked hard in my face. 

* Be alert here, sentry,’ said he, ‘for | expect the enemy upon us to-night, 
and | know not how soon.’ 

[ was a young soldier then, and the lonely situation I was in, together with 
the impressive manner in which Major Napier delivered his caution, made a 

reat impression on me, and from that hour I have never forgotten him. In- 
Heed, I kept careful wateh that night, listening to the slightest breeze amongst 
the foliage, in expectation of the sudden approach of the Preach. They ven- 
tured not, however, to molest us. Henry Jessop, one of my companions in 
the rifles, sank and died of fatigue on this night, and | recollect some of our 
men burying him in the wood at daybreak, close to my post. 

During the battle, next day, I remarked the gallant style in which the 50th, 
Major Napier’s regiment, came to the charge. They dashed upon the enemy 
like a torrewt breeking bounds, and the French, unable even to bear the sight of 
them, turned and fled. Methinks at this moment I can hear the cheer of the 
British soldiers in that charge, and the clatter of the Frenchmen's accoutre- 
ments, as they turned in an instant, and went off, bard as they could run fori, 
I remember our feelings towards the enemy on thatoccasion were ‘she north 
side of friendly ; for they had been firing upon us rifles very sharply, greatly 
outnumbering our skirmishers, and appearing inclined to drive ua off the lace 
of theearth. Their lights and grenadiers J, for the first time, particularly re- 
marked on that day. [he grevadiers (the 70th, | think) our men seemed to 
know well. ‘They were all fine looking young men, wearing red shoulder- 
knots and tremendous-looking moustaches. As they came swarming upon us, 
they rained a perfect shower of balls, which we returned quite as sharply 
Whenever one of them was knocked over, our men called out,‘ There goes 
another of Boney’s Invincibles.’ In the main body, immediately in our rear, 
was the second battalion, 52d and 50th, the second battalion 43d, and a German 
corps, whose number I do not remember, besides several other regiments. The 
whole line seemed annoyed and angered at seeing the rifles outnumbered by the 
Invincibles, and as we fell back, ‘ firing and retiring,’ galling them handsomely 
as wo did so, the whole line cried out (as it were with one voice) to charge. 
*‘D—n them!’ they roared, ‘charge! charge!’ General Fane, however, re- 
strained their impetuosity. He desired them to stand fast, and keep their 
ground. 

* Don't be too eager, men,’ he said, as coolly as if we were on a drill-parade 
in old England; ‘I don’t want you to advance just yet. Well done, 95th !’ 
he called out, as he galloped up and down the line, ‘ well dove 43d, 52d, and 
well done all. I'll not forget, if I live, to report your conduct to-day. They 
shal] hear of it in England, my lads !’ 

A man named Brotherwood, of the 95th, at this moment rushed up to the 
general, and presented him with a green feather, which he had torn out of the 
cap of a French light-infantry soldier he had killed. * God bless you, general !' 
he said ; ‘wear this for the sake of the 95th.’ I saw the general take the 
feather, and stick it in his cocked-hat. ‘The next minute he gave the word to 
charge, and down came the whole line, through a tremendos fire of musketry, 
and dreadful was the slaughter as they rushed onwards. As hey came up with 
us, we sprang to our feet, gave one hearty cheer, and charged along with them, 
treading upon our own dead and wounded, who lay in the tront The 5@th were 
next us as we went, and I recollect, ae I said, the firmness of that regiment in 
the charge. They appeared like a wall of iron. The enemy tccned and fled, 
the cavalry dashing upon them as they went off. 

After the day's work was over, whilet strolling about the field, just upon the 
spot where this charge had taken place, I remarked a soldier of the i3d, and a 

rench grenadier, both dead, and lying close together. They had a; parently 
killed each other at the same moment, for both weapons remained in ui» bodies 
of the slain, Brotherwood was lying next me during a part of thisd. y; he 
was a Le cestershire man, and was killed af erwards by a cannon-ball at V) ‘oria 
I remember his death more particularly from the circumstance of that very ball 
killing three of the company at the same moment, viz Lieutenant Hopw ad, 
Patrick Mahon, and himself. Brotherwood was amongst the skirmishers w.th 
me on this day. He was alwaysa lively fellow, but rather irritable in dispositio. . 
Just as the French went to the right-about, | remember he d—d them furiously ; 
and, all his bullets being gone, he grabbed a razor from his havresack, rammed 
it down, and fired it afier them. 

During this day I myself narrowly escaped being killed by our own dragoons, 
for, somehow or other, in the confusion, i fell whilst they were charging, and 
the whole squadron thundering past, just missed me, as I lay amongst the dead 
and wounded, Tired and overweighted with my knapsack, and all my shoemaking 
implements, I lay where | had fallen for a short time, and watched the cavalry 
as they gained “the enemy. I observed a fine, gallant-looking officer leading 
them on in that charge. He was a brave fellow, and bore himself like a hero ; 
with his sword waving in the air, he cheered the men on, as he went dashing 
upon the enemy, and hewing and slashing at them in tremendous style. | 
watched for him as the dragoons came off after that charge, but saw him no 
more; he had fallen. Fine fellow! his conduct indeed made av impression 
upon me that I shall never forget, and I was told afterwards that he was a 
brother of Sir John Euston 

A French soldier was lying beside mo at this time; he was badly wounded, 
and hearing him moan as he lay, after I had done looking at the cavalry, | 
turned my attention to him, and getting up, lifted his head, and poured some 
water into his mouth. He was dying fast; but he tha ked me in a foreign 
language, which, although I did not exactly understand, I could easily make 
out by the look he gave me. Mullins, of the rifles, who stepped up whilst I 
supported his head, d—d me for a fool for my pains. ‘ Better knock out his 


rains, Harris,” said he; “he has done us mischief enough, I'll be bound for 
it, to-day,” 


After the battle I strolled about the field, in order to see if there was any- | 


thing to be found worth picking up amongst the dead. The first thing I saw 


was a three-pronged silver fork, which, as it lay by itself, had most likely been | 


dropped by some person who had been on the look-out before me. A litle 
further on I saw a French soldier siting against a small rise in the ground, or 
bank He was wounded in the throat, and appeared very fait, the bosom of 
his coat being saturated with the blood which had flowed down. By his side 
lay his cap, and close to that was a bundie containing a quantity of gold and 
silver crosses, and which | concluded he had plundered irom some convent or 
church. He lwoked the picture of a sacrilegious thief, dying hopelessly, and 
overtaken by Divine wrath 
der, but | decimed taking aoything from him 1 felt fearful of incurri: Z the 
wrath of Heaven for the like offence, so I left him and passed on. A litile 
further off lay an officer of the 50tn regiment. I knew him by sight, and re- 
cognized him ashe lay. He was quite dead, and lying on bis back. He had 
been plundered, and his clothes were torn open. Three bullet-holes were close 
together in the pit of his stomach: beside bim lay an empty pocket-book, and 
his epaulette had been pulled from his shoulder : 

[ had moved on but a few paces, when | recollected that. perhaps, the offi- 
cers shoes might serve me, my own being considerably the worse 
I returned again, went back, pulled one of his shoes off 
knee, to try it oF 


lor wear, so 
, and knelt down on one 


It was not much better than my own however, | determined 


1 kicked over his cap, which was also full of plun- | 






on the exchange, and proceeded to take off its fellow. As I did so 1 was star. 
tled by the sharp report of a firelock, and at the same moment a bullet whistled 
close by my head —Instantiy starting up, I turned, and looked in the direction 
whence the shot had come. There was no person near me in this part of the 
field. The dead and the dying lay thickly all around ; but nothing else could 
I see. 1 looked to the priming of my rifle, and again turned to the dead officer 
of the 50th. It was evident that some plundering dre! had taken a shot 
at me, and the fact of his doing eo proclaimed him one of the enemy. To dis- 
tinguish him amongst the bodies strewn about was impossible ; perhaps he might 
himself be one of the wounded. Hardly had I effected the exchange, put on 
the dead officer's shoes, and resumed my rifle, when another shot took place, 
and a second bali whistled past me. This time I was ready, and, turnin 
quickly, I saw my man; he was just about to squat down behind a small auaakt 
about twenty paces from me. | took a hap-hazard shot at him, and instantly 
knocked him over. | immediately ran up to him; he had fallen on his face, 
and I heaved him over on his back, bestrode his body, and drew my sword. 
bayonet. There was, however, no occasion for the precaution, as he was even 
then in the agonies of death. 

It was a relief to me to find I had not been mistaken. He was a French 
light-infantry man, and I therefore took it quite as in the way of business—he 
hed attempted my life, and lost his own. It was the fortune of war; so stoop- 
ing down, with my sword [ cut the green string that sustained his calabash, 
aud took @ hearty pull to quench my thirst. 








Resumed from a former number of the Albion. 


THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
SHOALS AND QUICKSANDS. 


Fiercely has it been debated which is the most rapid mode of communication 
for the wandering spirits of a restless community. Some affect the steamer, 
others the rail; balloons are not without their backers; and, last of all, ‘The 
Aerial Transit Company, has a small and select number of adherents, prepared 
to push its pretensions to the extremities of the earth. But to my mind, ‘ The 
Evil-report-dissemination Company,’—an old established fraternity,—for ra- 
pidity of movement, shames every other mode of communication that man’s 
ingenuity has invented. [| came to this conclusion for about the fiftieth time 
this morning, when Mr Pounce, the magistrate’s clerk, accosted me. 

‘A word with you ;—mind confidential ; strictly and solemnly confidential ! 
Your appointment is not worth three months’ purchase! Moles are at work 
underground. You understand me” 

1 did not ; and my looks proclaimed as much. 

* With what an extraordinary difficulty of comprehension some people are 
visited !’ murmured Mr. Pounce, compassionately. Then raising his voice, ‘C, 
A, B, A, L.; what do these five letters spell? R, U, I, N to many an honest 
man. Now you need no dictionary, eh?’ 

‘More than ever,’ said I calmly. 

‘Listen. A clique is at work. You're to be dismissed. Now mind, every 
syllable I utter is “ strictly confidential.” That clique is active, and headed 
by a man who is personally a foe to you. Now, God bless ye, remember what 
I say is “ strictly confidential.” Your speedy removal is distinctly aimed at 
Observe, I name no names—never do—often perilous—always useless. But 
rely on me. You're to be superseded, and shortly.’ 

‘On what grounds 1’ 

‘ Re-li-gi-on,’ said Mr. Pounce, with emphasis; and the while he screwed 
up his hoge mouth into the form of around C. 

‘Religion! Are you sure of that!’ 

‘Ay. Did you ever know any vile scheme in this wicked world that was not 
cloaked in some way under the sacred pretext of religion !’ 

And again he groaned audibly, and repeated the same indescribable grimace. 

* You astonish me!’ 

‘Thought I should. Now mind, confidential. Blab, and my dismissal will 
precede yours. Be wary. Hold your own, if you can. And to do so, 
Mr. Chaplain, take out your words and look at them before you utter them. 

He turned away abruptly as he spoke, and left me a prey to doubt and dis- 
quietude. 

I scarcely know a more painful communication fora man to listen to than 

that in which he learns he has inadvertently become obnoxious to those who 
at will can deprive him of station, character, and emolument ; who are resolv- 
| ed to strike the blow, and only watch their opportunity. The torture of this 
mental rack for many days was mine. At length a kind-hearted friend assured 
me I might consider the following as a tolerably accurate account of what 
had passed at a recent meeting of the Visiting Justices, held within the gaol. 
I listened and took courage. 

After turning over, with many a ‘pish’ and many a ‘ pshaw,’ the chaplain’s 
journal, and elevating his eyebrow at intervals, with an air so exquisitely criti- 
cal and dissatisfied that the immortal Fadladeen himself could have alone sur- 
passed it, Mr. Watson Cumberstone observed : 

‘There's a great deal too much preaching and praying within this gaol. I 
object to it.’ 

‘On what grounds?’ said the chairman. 

‘It's out of place.’ 

His brother magistrates stared ; but Mr. Cumberstone, without deigning to 
notice the looks of aston:shmen. with which he was greeted, proceeded with 
admirable and imperturbable composure : 

‘In early life my departed parents impressed on my youthful memory a 
maxim, which has been my polar-star inthe darkest hour. “ A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place.’’’ 

‘I don’t clearly see the application of that sentiment on the present occa- 
sion,’ remarked the vice-chairman quietly. * What do you conceive to be the 
peculiar sphere of religion; or rather to what place would you confine it?’ 

‘ To the walls of “the holy church,”’ returned Mr. Cumberstone, with 
the air of a man who is enunciating a profound truth. ‘Religion should be 
confined to Mother Church.’ 

‘ L agree with you,’ said Mr. Weatherley, the youngest magistrate on the 
bench, ‘ and will second any motion you make as to our present chaplain be- 
ing reprimanded or removed.’ 

* Empty breath!* continued my informant. ‘ Don't let this discussion 
give you the slightest uneasiness. Mere verbiage! ‘The magistrates mainly 
are with you, and have too much good sense and right feeling to be influenced 
| by the heated fancies of Mr. Weatherley, or the solemn insanitics of Mr. 
Cumberstone.’ 

Bui I did not feel easy ; and the next case, possessing peculiar features of 

terest, and requiring great circumspection, was approached by me with 
e isiderable reluctance ‘The facts were these: Lydia Barnett, a young 
gi of eighteen, was convicted at the Epiphany Sessions of shop lifting.— 

hree distinct cases of adroit mal-appropriation of clothing, eatables, and 
drinksbles were proved against her; and the chairman was thought to have 
passe. a very lenient sentence when he doomed her to four months’ imprison- 
jment. If ever human being was truly penitent for past transgressions, I be- 
| lieve Lydia to have been that woman. She wept unceasingly. Her resolu- 

tions of future amendment were earnest and fervid, and free—their chief at- 
| traction to my mind—from all appearance of artifice and cant. Her con- 
| duct, rather than her declarations, proved her to be humbled, submissive, con 
trite. There was, too, in the judgment of some who heard her tria!, an ex- 











tenuating circumstance in her case, if motives were to be at all weighed in | 


| apportioning the punishment of crime. She had a dying mother; and it was 
| proved clearly that the tea, and the meat, and the blankets which she had 


pilfered in no way ministered to her own comforts, but were banded over to | 


| her famished and perishing parent. That parent was said to have been for- 


merly an actress of considerable provincial celebrity; and her death was un- | 


doubtedly accelerated by want. 
| What was to become of this repentant and humbled woman ! 
| Of imprisonment was on the eve of expiration, and shelter and asylum she had 
none. 

‘I shall be driven again to the commission of crime,’ was her oft-repeated 
| and distressing exclamation. ‘ Who will receive me, give me employment, or 
even believe me! I ask but for leave to labour—to labour for my daily bread 
| Try me,—prove me to be sincere ; subject me to any probation, however strict 
Any toil, however severe, will be welcome; and the humbiest, coarsest fare 
| will suffice me. But give me an opportunity of redeeming the past. Let the 


future cancel the shame of the present. I am old in sorrow, though I am young 
in years. Do not, | beseech, | implore you, compel me to grow old in crime.’ 
| There is an orgent want, and our legislators should look to it, of AN asyLum 


hold it, unless we are preparec to adopt the hate ful jargon that the vicious are 
| irreclaimable. 


Can any situation be more piteous than that of a prisoner just liberate d from 
| the thraldom of confinement, full of remorse for the past, of anxiety for the 
| future, and without shelter, food, or friend for the present! We gaze too far 

a-head phil anthropy, now-a-days. ks only through a telescope ; distant ob- 
} pects alone COMMand attention The heathnenism ol the 6 s n Afr 3, the 

Wolatry of the worshiy pers ol Jugge rnautin India, the enormities of the plum 
| tra China,—those are duly deplored and deeply consider: but gin-pala 

ces at home are Viewed with indifference, the heathenism of our faciory districts 
| dismis with a sigh, a 


c the desolat {i the penitent prisoner pertinaciousiy 


verlooked For him there rises no city of reluge. as! when w 


Her period | 


FOR PENITENT OFFENDERS. They demand it at our hands. Nor can we with- | 


J Y But to my tale. 
‘The period of Ly¢s imprisonment expired, and the penitent girl was liberated. 
A little pecuniarysistance was given her for her immediate wants, and a few 
well-meant direcns for the future; but no permanent effort was made te 
keep her in the ps of duty. She took leave of me with a burst of team; 
and even now I sm to hear her anguished exclamation as she passed theougta 
the prison gates, fod pardons the penitent, man spurns them.” 
fHE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 


A week had elsed since Lydia Barnett’s liberation ; and, such is the ra- 
pidity with whicine chaplain’s duties succeed each other, such the incessang 
calls on his attenn, and so varied the objects presented to him, that the pece- 
liar features of f case were fast fading from my recollection, when a nete 
reached me from.e who during her successful career, occupied no slight shane 
of public attentic—Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans. 

She was then sourning at the hotel of a neighbouring watering-place, im 

attendance on hifirst husband, Mr. Coutts. The note was cheer worded. 
I cannot say thats teuour was uncourteous, aod yet it rather demanded thas 
requesied my prence at ‘ The Clarence,” between eleven and one, on the 
following day. ‘hat could be the object of the proposed interview puzzled 
me ; but the notwas written with apparent sincerity ; and, having ascertained 
that the Couttsewere unquestionably staying at , | took for granted chat 
the summons w genuine, and obeyed it. On sending up my card, [ was 
shown into a srl sitting-room, odorous with flowers, and lavishly bedizenaed 
with fashionableic-nacs. This 1 was told was Mrs. Coutts’ morning-reom = 
she had just quitd it. On a stand neara large easy-chair were three volumes, 
which she had warently been consulting. Their juxta-position amused me: 
‘Ghost Storiesrom the German,’ Hoffer’s ‘Astrological Almanac," aad 
‘Hannah More o Prayer.’ 

I had waited Ir pleasure for nearly an hour, when at length -‘ The Favourite 
of Fortune” bued into the apartment. Her address was brusque and char 
acteristic enough 

‘I have drawilargely on your patience. Pray forgive me; it has beem 
unavoidable. Beseated. I have a favour to beg of you; and yet | have ae 
right to ask one. Jn the main, I dislike parsons! They are shamefully uajast 
to the professiono which | once belonged. And, in tru'h, the war waged 
against theatrics by the Cheltenham clergy is so ogg un—. Bat of 
that you are guless, and | waste time by recurring to It. y meaning is, £ 
owe the clergy nhing on the seore of past kinduess, and have no right toex- 
pect any favour : their hands.’ 

I surveyed theich woman fixedly, as with flippant fluency she thus vented 
her opinions. thought she ‘ owed’ much, at least, to one of the body,—the 
gentleman who nrried her to Mr. Coutts, and who waa pretty severely os 
buked by his bisbp for his hardihood in so doing. I longed to tell her so; bat, 
on second thougls, bowed, and gravely inquired her pleasure. 

* You are the aaplain of —— gaol?’ 

I assented. 

‘I have receizd a letter, extraordinary both in style and substance, from @ 
person named [dia Barnett, who was lately a prisoner there. Give me voor 
Opinion of her.’ 

‘On what poits 1” 

‘ First, as to caracter. Jo you consider her penitent, truthful, and desiroas 
to live honestly or the time to come ?’ 

‘T do.’ 

‘ And this lettr,” handing one to me, ‘ does it state fairly and faithfully the 
particulars of he crime?’ 

: It does.’ ‘ 

‘ Harrison,’ se resumed, ‘generally replies to applications of this natere; 
but Barnett’s ws so singular, that I resolved to deal with it myself. Me. 
Cleaver,’ said sk, after a pause, ‘I shall do all, and more, than this yeumg 
person asks. Iikall test her sincerity; I shall subject her to a year’s prola. 
tionary trial ; ad, if she sustains the ordeal, shall provide for her for life." 

I was about t express my opinion ot this truly generous determination, whem 
the door openec and an aged, attenuated, and feeble gentleman tottered mn 
He held an ope letter in his haad, and repeated again and again, in a nervous, 
tremulous, wirytone, and with that perpetual restlessness of manner which i 
so often an indiation of the approaching total failure of intellect. 

“ Lady Burétt—Lady Burdett—can’t quite comprehend it—my daughter— 
my dear daugter—I wish—I wish to say—” 

‘It shall bs answered—oh ! it shall be answered this very morning,” me 
turned the lad, changing her tone instantly into one of wheedling softuess; 
then linking hs arm into hers, with many a fondling expression, she drew (iam 
towards the or. 

I watchedher with some amusement, for the change was marvellous. To 
me she had spoken with the firmness and decision of the woman of businese; 
to him in ue soft, bland, silky, wheedling tones of the practised and succecefall 
actress. Her evident object was to withdraw him from the apartment, and she 
had all brt succeeded when he turned round, stopped, and looked anxiously a€ 
me 

“Only a clergyman!” said she, interpreting his glance, and replying @ 
in an imtant, gently urging him all the while towards the door, ‘ only a cles 
gyman I have to see him fora few minutes on a matter of business.” 

“« Aclergyman!” repeated the aged gentleman falteringly; ‘ah! @ very 
usefu'calling! Yes! prayers—prayers prepare men for heaven. They do— 
theydo. Good morning, Mr —Mr.—I forget your name, sir,—I really de 
My memory —good morning, sir.” 

And the belpless old gentleman made me a kindly, courteous, and respeetfal 
bow as he was withdrawn, slowly, painfully, and, it appeared to me, unwilliagty, 
{pm the sitting-room. 

Again I was alone, but for a few minutes only. Mrs. Coutts re-appeared 
with an angry flush on her countenance, which told its own tale. Without ang 
reference to the recent interruption, she put me in possession of the plan eke 
had laid down for her protegée’s future course. It was impossible not te be 
struck by the sound judgment with which its details were carried out, and by 
the care with which she had striven to fence poor Barnett in from future tearg- 
tation. One point appeared to me open to objection,—the scale of expense em 
which the calculations had been formed. I ventured to say so. 

“No!” said she, earnestly; ‘not one word about economy here. Her 
mother and I played in the same company; and, when I was a poor git, 
friendless, and ill-fed, with a wretched home, end a salary so meagre as hardly 
to find me clothes, the most comfortable meals I ever had were those giver me 
| at Mrs. Barnett’s table. Her kindness was great, and | can never forget it. E 
cannot return it to the mother: I now do so to the child.” 

The burst of feeling with which this was spoken was truly noble. 

‘Had she counsel at her trial?” resumed the lady. ‘* Were the cireuns- 
stances which betrayed her into dishonesty distinctly explained to the jury." 

“ They were.” ‘ 

“And to no purpose! Ab! nove but those who have quailed under the 
pangs of poverty,—who have felt the pressure of absolute want,—who here 
known what it is to exist for eight-and.forty hours without food or fuel,—wbe, 
faint with hunger, and benumbed with cold, have resisted, hour after hour, che 
| growing conviction thet one single dishonest act would rescue them temporerehy 

from the gnawings of both,—they, and they alone, can tell what the tremendous 
| force of temptation really is. ‘Thousands have sunk under it. But, as for Lydia, 
| I will secure her from its influence as if she were my own child!” 
“* May she never give you reason to repent your kindness!" 
| ** And if she does,” was my companion’s unexpected rejoinder, ‘* what thee! 

My interference barely cancels the debt I owe her mother’s memory,—thes 
mother my early, kind, and firm protectress. Alas! alas! that she herself 
should be for ever beyond the reach of my gratitude !” ‘ 

“ But she may possibly be conscious of your kindness to her child.” 

“Hah!” said she, starting, “ now we meet on common ground. You be 
lieve, then, that the departed take cognizance of what is passing in this workd 
| of care and sorrow! That has long been my conviction. But think you, 
further, that they are ever permitted to revisit this fallen scene,—that the ved 
which shrouds the invisible from the visible world is ever withdrawn,—and thas 
they who have long since departed from amongst us return to those whom they 
have loved, to admonish or to warn them? I fully believe they do. Your looks 
say, no. Oh yes! I am aware it is a creed which is ridiculed, despised, aad 
scouted by the million; but,” added she, with a look and tone which showed 
how firm a hold the superstition had of her, “ nevertheless it is mine.” 

“It is a debateable subject,” was my rejoinder, “and I would rather set 
moot it. The service, madam, you are about to render, admits of infinitely less 
discussion.” 

‘And I exult in being able to confer it. Not that her poor mother ever 
calculated on any return—what more improbable? Hers was disinterested 
ness: I meet with none such now.” 

‘ Surely that is an unjust conclusion ? 

“ What!” returned she, “do you think I cannot fathom the motives of 
Do you imagine that any of these frivolous, heart- 








many of those around me! 





i€ss, passioniess pe ople about me wouid oppress me with their offers of civ lity, 
and follow me with their hollow homage, if Mr. Coutts’s fortanes were damaged 
by some commercial panic, and | were 1o become impoverished and deper one 
They would leave me to my fate; I should never see one of them again : 
ha! ha! I know them all and despise —’ 

A lady here entered hast v¥.—lI ed afterwards she was Miss Sheridan a 
and whispered,  expressione, * The Countess of ,” naming one 
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Beaders of ton, * is waiting in her briteka below, and begs you will accompany 
ber to the Esterhazi Gardens.” 

The flutter of gratified vanity with which this announcement was received, 
and the strange pendant it formed to her previous speech, amused me mightily. 

* We are interrupted, | fear,” said she, turning to me with a thorough thea- 
tsa] gesture. *‘ _ much I am obliged to you for your information | cannot 
yeadily express. I would say more ; but the Countess will be impatient. Allow 
gue acain to thank you, and to say adieu.” 

And with a smile, a curtesy, and a gay wave of the hand the dcor closed on 
this fortunate, shrewd, volatile, vain, but generous and warm-hearted woman. 


————__ 
THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The following are the closing remarks of an article in the last number of 
Bisckwood’s Magazine. After describing the Anti-Corn League, the writer 


gays -— 

But enough, and more than enough, of rae nuisance. [The League]. It 
wal be expected, however, that we shou'd notice two collateral points, both 
wearing an air of the marvellous, which have grown ou: of the nuisance during 
abe recent session. One is the relaxation of our laws with respect to Cana- 
@ian corn ; a matter of no great importance in itself, but turnishing some rea- 
gens for astonishment in regard to the disproportioned opposition which it has 
excited. Undoubtedly the astonishment is well justified, if we view the mea- 
gore for what it was really designed by the minister—viz. as a momentery mea 
ause, suited merely to the current circumstances of our relation to Canada. 
Lang before ary evil can arise from it, through changes in these circumstances, 
the law will bave been modified. Else, and having regard to the remote con- 
tingencies of the case (possible or probable) rather than to its instant certain- 
ties, we are disposed to think, that the irritation which this little anomalous 
lew has roused amongst some of the landholders, is not quite so unaccountable, 
er 90 disproportionate, as the public have been led to imagine. True it is, 
thas for the present, lis est de paupere regno. Any surplus of grain which, a: 
this moment, Canada could furnish, must be as powerless upon our home mar 
kets, as the cattle, living or salted, which have been imported under the tariff 
i 1842 and 1843. But the fears of Canada potentially, were not therefore un- 
geasonabie, because the actual Canada is not in a condition for instantly using 
ber new privileges. Corn, that hitherto had not been grown, both may be 
grown, and certainly will be grown, 4s soon as the new motive for growing it, 
the new encourag t, be operatively known. Corn, again, that for 
local difficulties did not find its way to eastern markets, wili do so by continual 
aceessions, swelling gradually into a powerful stream, as the many improve. 
ments of the land and water communication, now contemplated, or already un- 
@ertaken, come into play. Another fear connects itself with possible evasions 
of the law by the United States. Cross an imaginary frontier line, and that 
will become Canadian which was not Canadian by its origin. We are told, 
imdeed, that merely by its bulk, grain will always present an obstacle to any 
extensive system of smuggling. But obstacles are wot impossibilities. And 
these obstscles, it must be remembered, are not founded in the vigilance of 
gevenue officers, but simply in the cost ; an element of difficulty which is con- 
aimwally liable to change. So that upon the whole, and as applying to the re- 
wessions of the case, rather than to its present phenomena, undoubtedly there 
eve dangers a-head to our own landed interest from that quarter of the horizon. 
For the present, it should be enough to say, that these dangers are yet remote. 
And perhaps it would have been enough under other circumstances. But it is 
the tendency of the bill which suggests alarm. All changes in our day tend 
av the consummation of free trade: and this measure, travelling in that direc- 
dion, reasonably becomes suspicious by its principle, though innocent enough 
by ns immediate operation. 

The other point connected with the corn question is personal. Among the 
many motions a::d notices growing out of the dispute which we hold it a matter 
ef duty to neglect, was one brought forward by Lord John Russell. Upon 
what principle, or with what object! Strange to say, he refused to explain. 
That it must be some modification applied to a fixed duty, everybody knew ; 
bot of what nature Lord John declined to tell us, until he should reach a com- 
gamiee which he had no chance of obtaining. This affair, which surprised 
eserybody, is of little importance as regards the particular subject of the 
motion. But in a more general relation, it is worthy of attention. No man in- 
aesested in the character and efficiency of Parliament, can fail to wish that there 
snay always exist a strong opposition, vigilant, bold, unflinching, full of partizan- 
shop, if you will, but uniformly suspending the partizanship at the summons of 
paramoun' national interests, and acting harmoniously upon some systematic 

. How little the present unorganized opposition answers to this descrip- 
tion, it is unnecessary to say. ‘The nation is ashamed of a body so determinately 
below its functions. But Lord John Russell is individually superior to his party. 
He is a man of sense, of information, and of known official experience. Now, 
# he, so notoriously the wise man of * her Majesty's Opposition,’ 1s capable of 
@escending to harlequin caprices of this extreme order, the nation sees with 

, that a control is extinct in our present senate, and that her Majesty’s 
Feoimers must now be looked to as their own controllers. With the levity of 
a child, Lord John makes a motion, which, if adopted, would have landed him in 
@efeat ; but through utter want of judgment and concert with his party, he 
@ves not get far enough to be defeated : he does not succeed in obtaining the 
prostration for which he manceuvres; but is saved from a final exposure of his 
hale statesmanship by universal mockery of his miserable partizanship. Alas ! 
fox tbe times in which Burke and Fux wielded the forces of Parliamentary 
@pposition, and redoubled the energies of Government by the energies of their 
exjhtened resistance ! 

Ip quitting the subject of the corn agitation (obstinately pursued through 
the session), we may remark—and we do so with pain—that all laws whatsoever, 
wrong or lax, upon this question are to be regarded as provisional. The temper 
ef society being what it is, some small gang of cotton-dealers, moved by the 
rankest self-interest, finding themselves suffered to agitate almost without 
epposition, and the ancient landed interest of the country, if not silenced, being 
asient, it is felt by all parties that no law, in whatever direction, upon this great 
problem, can have a chance of permanence. The natural revenge which we 
apay promise ourselves is—that the lunacies of the free-trader, when acted upon, 
as too surely they wil. be, may prove equally fugitive. Meantime, it is not by 
provisional acts, or acts of sudden emergency, that we estimate the service of a 
zenate. It is the solemn and deliberate laws, those which are calculated for 
the wear and tear of centuries, which hold up a mirror to the legislative spirit 
ef the times. 

Of laws bearing this character, if we except the inaugural essays at im- 
proving the law of libe!, and at founding a system of national education, of 
which the latter has failed for the present in a way fitted to cause some de- 
wpondency, the last sessions offer us no conspicuous example, beyond the 
eme act of Lord Aberdeen for healing and tranquillizing the wounds of the 
Beotiish church. Self-inflicted these wounds undeniably were; but they 
were not the less severe on that account ; nor wasthe contagion of sponta- 
wevus martyrdom on that account the Ices likely to spread. In reality, the 
Jate astonishing schism in the Scottish church (astonishing because abrupt) 
is, in one respect, without precedent. Everybody has heard of persecutions 

that were courted; but in such a case, at least, the spirit of persecution must 
have had a local existence, and to some extent must have uttered menaces 
~—or how should those. menaces have been defied! Now, the ‘ persecutions,’ 
before which a large section of the Scottish church has fallen by an act of 
spontancous martyrdom, were not merely needlessly defied, but were origi- 
mally scli-created, they were evoked, like phantoms and shadows, by the 
martyrs themselves, out of black negations. Without provocation ab extra, 
@rhout warning un their own part, suddenly they place themselves in an at- 
titede of desperate defiance to the known law of the land. The law firmly 
and tranquilly vindicates itself ; the whole series of appeals is threaded ; the 
enginal judgment, as a matter of course, is finally re-affirmed—and this is 
the persecution insinuated ; whilst the necessity of complying with that de- 
exion, which does nut express any novelty even to the extent of a new law, 
bal simply the ordinary enforcement of an old one, isthe kind of martyrdom 
resulting. The least evil of this fantastic martyrdom is the exit from the 
pastoral office of so many persons, trained, by education and habit, to the 
effectual performence of the pastoral duties. That loss—though not without 
mgnal difficulty, from the abruptness of the sammons—will be supplied. But 
there is a greater evil which cannot be healed—the breach of dnity in the 
eborch. ‘The scandal, the offence, the occasion of unhappy constructions 
wpon the doctrinal soundness of the charch, which have been thus ministered 
% the fickle amongst her own children—to the malicious amongst her ene- 
mes, are such as centuries do not easily furnish, and centuries do not re- 
move. 
best product of heartfelt religion, has suggested this principle, that schism, 
for any cause, is a perilous approach to sin; and that, unless in behalf of the 





weightiest interests or of capital truths, it is inevitably criminal. And in 
tepnexion with this consideration, there arise two scruples to all intelligent 
men upon this crisis in the Scottish ch irch, and they are scruples which al 
this moment, we are satisfied, must harass the minds of the best men 
amongst th cecders—viz. First, whether the new points contended for, 
ga ) y upon their abstract doctrinal truths, are really such, 

' tical at it could b worth purchasing yem at the cost of 
> 1: ngag i man tw have decided this question In 
affirmat a ing society of Coristians, for e church in its infancy, | 

ad » Might not h much to mn credit or authentic influence 









— whether the same free license of rupture and final session could belong to 
an an crent church,which had received eminent proofs of Divine favour through 
a long course of spiritual prosperity almost unexampled! Indeed, this last 
question might suggest another paramount to the other two—viz. not whether 
the points at issue were weighty enough to justify schism and hostile separa- 
tion, but whether those points could even be safe as mere speculative credenda 
which, through so long a period of trial, and by so memorable a harvest of 
nativnal services, hac been shown to be unnecessary ! 

Very sure we are, that no eminent servant of the Scottish church could 
abandon, without anguish of mind, the multitude of means and channels, 
that great machinery for dispensing living truths, which the power and piety 
of the Scottish nation have matared through three centuries of pure Christi. 
anity militant. Solemn must have been the appeal, and searching, which 
would force its way Ww the conscience on occasion of taking the last step in so 
sad an exodus from the Jerusalem of his fathers. Anger and irritation can 
do much to harden the obduracy of any party conviction, especially whilst 
in the centre of fiery partisans, But sorrow, in such a case, is a sentiment 
of deeper vitality than anger; and this sorrow for the result will co-operate 
with tne original scruples on the casuistry of the questions, to reproduce the 
demur and the struggle many times over, in consciences of tender sensi. 
bility. 

Enactly for men in this state of painful collision with their own higher na 
ture, is Lord Aberdeen’s bill likely tu furnish the bias which can give rest to 
their agitations, and firmess to their resolutions. The bill, according to some, 
is too earls, and, according to others, too late. Why tovearly' Because, 
say they, it makes concessions to the church, which as yet are not proved to 
be called for. ‘These concessions travel on the very line pursued by the sece- 
ders, and must give encouragement to that spirit of religious movement which 
it has been found absolutely requisite to rebuke by acts of the legislature 
Why, on the other hand, is Lord Aberdeen’s bill too late? Because, three 
years ago, it would, or it might, have prevented the secession. But is this 
true! Could this bill have prevented the secession’ We believe not. Lord 
Aberdeen, undoubtedly, himself supposes that it might. But, granting that 
this were trove, whose fault is it that a three years’ delay has intercepted so 
happy a result! Lord Aberdeen assures us that the earlier success of the bill 
was defeated entirely by the resistance of the government at that period, and 
chiefly by the personal resistance of Lord Melbourne. Let that minister be 
held respunsible, if any ground has been lost that could have been peacefully 
pre-oceupied against the secedrs, For whatis it that the bill concedes’ 
Undoubtedly it restrains and modifies the right of patronage. It granis a 
larger discretion to the ecclesiastical courts than had furmerly been exercis. 
ed by the usage. Some contend, that in doing so the bill absolutely alters 
the Jaw as it stood heretofore, and ought, therefore, to be viewed as enactory : 
whilst others maintain that it is simply a declaratory bill, not altering the law 
at all, but merely expressing, in fuller or clearer terms, what had always been 
law, though silently departed from by the usage, which, from the ume of 
Queen Anne, had allowed a determinate preponderance to the rights of pro- 
perty in the person of the patron. ‘Those, indeed, who take the former view, 
contending that it enacts a new principle of law, very much circumscribing 
the old right of patronage, insist upon it that the bill virtually revokes the 
decision of the Lords in the Auchterarder case. Technically and formally 
speaking, this is not true ; for the presbytery, or other church court, is now 
tied up to a course of proceeding which at Auchterarder was viviently 
evaded, 

The court cannot now peremptorily challenge the nominee in the arbitrary 
mode adopted in that instauce. An examination must be instituted within cer. 
tain prescribed limits. But undoubtedly the contingent power of the church 
court, in the case of the nominee not meeting the examination satisfactorily, is 
much larger now, under the new bill, than it was under the old practice ; so that 
either this practice must formerly have swerved from the letter of the law, or 
else the new law, differing from the old, is really more than declaratory, Yet, 
however this may be, it is clear that the jurisdiction of the church in the matter 
of patronage, however ample it may seem as finally ascertained or created by 
the new bill, falls far within the extravagant outline marked out by the seceders 
We argue, therefore, that it could not have prevented their secession, even as 
regards that part of their pretensions ; whilst, as regards the monstrous claim to 
decide in the last resort what shall be civil and what spiritual—that is, in a 
question of clashing jurisdiction, to settle on their own behalf where shall fall 
the boundary line--it may be supposed that Lord Aberdeen would no more 
countenance their claim in any point of practice, than all rational legislators 
would countenance it as atheory. How, therefore, could this bill have pre- 
vented the rent in the church, so far as it has yet extended’ On the other 
hand, though apparently powerless for that effecr, it is well calculated to prevent 
a second secession. Those who are at all disposed to follow the first seceders, 
staud in this situation. By the very act of adhering to the Establishment when 
the ultra party went out, they made it abundantly manifest that they do not go 
to the same extreme in their requisitions. But, upon any principle which falls 
short of that extreme being at all applicable to this church question, it is certain 
that Lord Aberdeen’s measure will be found to satisfy their wishes; for that 
measure, if it errs at all, errs by conceding too much rather than too little. It 
sustains all objections to a candidate on their own merit, without reference to 
the quarter from which they arise, so long as they are relevant to the proper 
qualifications of a parish clergyman. It gives effect to every argument that can 
reasonably be urged against a nominee—either generally, on the ground of his 
moral conduct, his orthodoxy, and his intellectual attainments; or specially, in 
relation to his fitness for any local varieties of the situation. A Presbyterian 
church has always been regarded as, in some degree, leaning to a republican 
character; but a republic may be either aristocratic or democratic: now, Lord 
Aberdeen has favoured the democratic tendency of the age by making the pro- 
bationary examination of the candidate as much of a popular examination, and 
as open to the impression of objections arising with the body of the people, as 
could be done with any decent regard either to the rights yet recognized in the 
patron, or, still more, to the professiunal dignity of the clerical order. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we look upon Lord Aberdeen as a national bene- 
factor, who has not only turned aside a current running headlong into a revolu- 
tion, but in doing this exemplary service, has contrived to adjust the tempera 
ment very equitably between, Ist, the individual nominee, having often his 
livelihood at stake ; 2dly, the patron, exercising the night of property inter. 
woven with our social system, and not liable to any usurpation which would not 
speedily extend itself to other modes of propesty i 3dly, the church, considered 
as the trustee or responsible guardian of orthodoxy and sound learning; 4thly, 
the same charch considered as a professiona! body, and, therefore, as interesied 
in upholding the dignity of each individual clergyman, and his community, 
from frivolous cavils, however much against him they are interested in detecting 
his insufficiency ; and, Sthly, the body of the congregation, as undoubtedly en- 
titled to have the qualifications of their future pastor rigorously investigated. 
All these separate claims, embodied in five distinct parties, Lord Aberdeen has 
delicately balanced and fixed in a temperate equipoise by the machinery of his 
bill. Whilst, if we inquire tor tne probable effects of this bill upon the interests 
of pure and spiritual religion, the promise seems every way satisfactory. The 
Jacobinical and precipitous assaults of the Non-intrusionists upon the rights of 
property are summarily put down. 

A great danger is surmounted. For if the nghts of patrons were to be 
arbitrarily trampled under foot on a pretence of consulting for the service of 
religion: on the next day, with the same unprincipied levity, another party 
might have trampled us the patrimonial rights of hereditary descent, on pri- 
mogeniture, ur any institution whatever, opposed to the democratic fanaticism 
of our age. No patron can now thrustan incompetent or a vicious person 
upon the religious ministrations of the land. It must be through their own 
defect of energy, if any parish is henceforth burdencd with an incumbent 
reasonably obnoxious. It must be the fault of the presbytery or other church 
court, if the orthodox standards of the church are not maintained in their pu- 
rity. It must be through his own fault, or his own grievous defects, if any 
| qualified candida e for the church ministry is henceforth vexatiously rejected 
It must be through some scandalous oversight in the selection of presentees, 
| if any patron is cefeated of his right to present. 

Contrast with these great services the menaces and the tendencies of the 
Non-Intrusionists, on the assumption that they had kept the footingin the | 
church. It may be that, during this generation, from the soundness ot the indi- 
vidual partisans, the orthodex standards of the church would have been main- | 
tained as todoctrine. Butall the other parties interested in the church, ex- | 
cept the church herself, as a depositary of trath, would have been crushed at 
one blow. This is apparent, except only with regard to the congregation of 
| each parish 
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their behalf. But mark how names disguise facts, and to what extent a virtual 
hostility may lurk under the apparent protection. Lord Aberdeen, because he 


mits the right of the congregation, is sapposed to cestrov it; but inthe mean | 
time he secures to every parish in Scotiand a true and effectual influence, so 
far as that body ought to have it (that is, negatively spon the choice of its pas- | 
tor. On the other hand the whole storm of the Non-intrusionists was pointed a: | 
those who refused to make the choice of a pastor altogether populer It was | 
the people, consicere dasa gregation, who 0 ight to appomt the teacher by | 
whom they were to be edified So far, the party of seceders come forward as | 
martyre (o their Cemocratic principles Aod they draw a colourable sanction 
| to their dem ycracy from the great names of Valvin, Zuinglus, and John K 
i Unhappily for them, Sa Wilham Hamilton has shown, by quotations the most 





That body, it may be thought, could not but have benefited by | 45... » 
In all Christian churchesalike, the conscientiousness which is the ear- | the change ; for the very motive and the pretence of the movement arose on M: 
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express and absolute from these t authorities, that no such democrat 

peal as the Non-intrusiontste bask pecbemned, was ever contemplated for 4 4 
stant by any one amongst the founders of the Reformed churches. Thet Calj 
vin, whose jealousy was so inexorable towards princes and the sons of princes 
—that John Koox, who never “ feared the face of man that was born of wo- 
man”—were these great Christian champions likely to have flinched from 
installing @ popular tribunal, had they believed it eligible for modern times, or 
warranted by ancient times! In the learning of the question, therefore, Nea- 
intrusionists showed themselves grossly wrong. Meantime it is fancied that 
at least they were generously democratic, and that they manife ted their dis- 
interested love of justice by creating a popular contro! that must have o, erated 
chiefly against their own clerical order. What! is that mndeed sot Now 

finally, take another instance how names belie facte. The people were to 
choose their ministers; the council for election of the pastor was to be a 
popular counci! abstracted from the congregation. but how: but ander what 
conditions? but by whom abstracted! hold the subsie design :— I'hls pre- 
tended congregation was a small fection; this counterfex “ people” was the 
petty gathering of communicants; and the communicants were in effect 
within the appointment of the clergyman. They formed mdirectly a secret 

committee of the clergy. So that briefly, Lord Aberdeen, whilst restraining 
the popular courts, gives to them a true popular authority ; and the Non-intru- 

sionists, whilst seeming to set up a democratic idol, do in fac', by dexterous 

ventriloquism, throw their own all-potential voice into its passive organs, 

We may seein to owe some socleay to our readers for the space which we 
have allowed to this great moral émeute in Scotland. But we hardly think so 
ourselves. For in our own island, and in our own times, novhing has ben 
witnessed so nearly bordering on a revolution. Indeed, it is painful to hear 
Dr. Chalmers, since the secession, speaking of the Scottish aristocracy in a tone 
of scoroful hatred, not surpassed by the most Jacobinical language of the French 
Revolution in the year 1792. And, if this movement had not been checked by 
Parliament, and subsequently by the executive Government, in its comprehen- 
sive provision for the future, by the measure we have been reviewing, we can- 
not doubt that the contagion of the shock would have spread immediately to 
England, which part of the island has long been prepared and manured, as we 
might say, for corresponding struggles, by the continued conspiracy against 
church-aates. In both cases, an attack on church property, once allowed to 
prosper or to gain any stationary footing, would have led to a final breach in 
the life and serviceable integrity of the church. 

Lastly, let us notice the Fish Arms’ oill; which amongst the measures fraw 
ed to meet the momentary exigence of the times, stands foremost in impor: 
tance. This ie one of those fugitive and casual precautions, which, by intense 
seasonableness, takes its rank amongst the permanent means of pacification, 
Bridling the instant spirit of uproar, carrying the Irish nation over that transi. 
tional state of temptation, which, being once gone by, caunot, we believe, be 
renewed for generations, this, with other acts of the same temper, will face 
whatever peril still lingers in the sullen rear of Mr. O'Connell's dying efforts. 
For that gentleman, personally, we believe him to be newrly exunct. Two 
months ago we expressed our conviction, so much the stronger in itself for hav- 
ing been adopted after some hesitation, that Sir Kobert Peel had taken the 
true course fo: eventually and finally disarming him. We are thankful that 
we have now bothing to recant. Progress has been mace in that interval to- 
wards that consummation, quite equal to anything we could have expected in 
eo short a lapse of weeks. Mr. O'Connell is now showing the strongest aymp- 
toms of distress, and of conscious approach to the condition of ‘eheck to the 
king.” Of these symptoms we will indicate one or two. In January, 1843, he 
deciared solemnly that on Irish Parliament should instal itself at Dublin before 
the year closed. Early in May, he promised that on the anniversary of that 
day the great change should be solemnized. On a later day in May, he pro- 
claimed that the event would come off (according to a known nautical mode of 
advertising the tine of sailing) not upon a settled day of that mon h put * in all 
May’ of 1844. Llere the matter rested until August 12, when again he shifted 
his day to the corresponding day of 1844, But September arrived, and then 
‘before those shoes were old’ in which he had made his promise, he declares 
by letter, to some correspondent, that he must have forty-three months for 
working out his plan. 

Another symptom, yet more insignificant, is this; and strange to say it has 
been overlooked by the daily press. Originally he had advertised some pre- 
tended Parliament of 300 Irishmen, to which admission was to be had for each 
member by a fee vo! LOOl ~=Aad several journals are now telling him that, under 
the Convention Act, he and his Parliament will be arrested on the day of as- 
sembling. Notatall. They do not attend to his harlequin motion. Already 
he has declared that this assembly, which was to have been a Parliament, is 
only to be & conciliatory committee, an old association under some new name, 
for deliberating on means tending to a Parliament in some future year, as yet 
bot even suggested, 

May we not say, after such facts, that the game is up! The agitation msy 
continue, and it may propagate itself, But for any interest of Mr. O'Connell’, 
it is now passing out of his hands. 

Io the joy with which we survey that winding up of the affair, we can afford 
to forget the infamous display of faction during the discussion of the Arms’ bill. 
Anything like it, in pettiness of malignity, bas not been witnessed during this 
century; anything like it, in importance of effect, probably will not be witnessed 
again during our times. Thirteen divisions in one night—all without hope, 
and without even a verbal guin! This conduct the oation will not forget at 
the next election. But in the mean time the peaceful friends of this yet peace- 
ful empire rejoice to know, that without war, without rigour, without an effort 
tha tcould disturb or agiiate—by mere silent prec: a ions, and ihe sublime mag- 
nanimity of simply fixing upon the guilty conspiracor one steadfast eye of vigt. 
lant preparation, the conspiracy itself is melting into air; and the relies of it 
which remain will soon become fearful only to him whe has evoked it. 

The game, therefore, is up, if we speak of the purposes originally contem- 
plated. This apwears equally from the circumstances of the case, without 
needing the commentary of Mr. O'Connell, and from the acts no less than the 
words of that conspirator, True it #—and this is the one thing to be feared 
—that the agitation, though extinet for the ends of its author, may propagate 
itself through the maddening passions of the people, now perhaps uncontrolla- 
bly excited. ‘Tumults may arise, at the moment when further excitement is 
impossible, simply through that which is already in operation. But that stage 
of rebellion is open at every turn to the coercion of the law: and it is not such 
a phasis of conspiracy that Mr. O'Connell wishes to face, or can face. Speak- 
ing, therefore, of the rea/ objects pursued in this memorable agitation, we can- 
not but think that as the roll of possible meetings is drawing nearer to exhaus- 
tivn, as all other arte fail, and mere written addresses are renewed, (wanting 
the inflammatory contagion of personal meetings, and not accessible to a scat- 
tered peasantry); but above all, as the day of instant action is once again ad 
journed to a period both remote and indefinite, the agitation must be drooping, 
and virtually we may repeat that the game is up. But the last moves have 
been unusually interesting. Not unlike the fascination exercised over birds 
by the eye of the rattlesuake, has been the impression upon Mr, O'Connell 
from the fixed atvention turned upon him by Government. What they did wae 
silent and unostentatious , more, however, than perhaps the public is aware 
of in the way of preparation for an outbreak. But the capital resource of 
their policy was, to make Mr. O'Connell deeply sensible that they were watch. 
ing him. The eye that watched over Waterloo was upon him: for six months 
that eagle glance has searche! him and nailed him: and the result, as it is now 
revealing itself, may at length be expressed in the two lines of Wordsworth 
otherwise applied— 

* The vascillating bondsman of the Pope 
Shrinks from the verdict of that steadfast eye.’ 


—_—»—___ 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL CHIT CHAT. 

Mr. Lumley has left town for Paris, en roule w the land of song, in search 
of novelties for the ensuing season. 

Rehearsals of ‘‘ Don Sebastien” at the Académie Royale take place daily, 
and what is of rare oceurrence in the production of novelties at that monster 
establishment, it is said that each artiste is satisfied with his or her réle, and 
that nothing is heard in the coudisses but praises both of the music and the poem. 
Dumilatre is to be the principal danseuse in the ballet which forms part of the 
second act. The re-opening of the Théatre Italien is fixed tor Tuesday next; 
the opera, as we have stated, being “ Lucia,” and the performers, Persiani, 
Roneoni, and the new tenor, Salvi. It would seem that Donizetti attaches 
considerable importance to his penultimate work, “ Maria di Rohan,’’ which 
is to be produced at this theatre. After having substituted a fresh cavatina for 
Ronconi, and added to the score a new finale and a duo, he has interposed am 

ile Jor Brambilla, so that the cast will now include Grisi, Brambilla, 
ario, and Ronconi. 
Rossini quitted Paris last Wednesday week on his revarn to Italy. 
Rubini has added Madame Viardot Garcia to his operatic corps at St. 
Peterst rn 
Madame Anna Thillon has been engaged by the manager of the Princess's 
theatre | next summer’ »-€ason 

Madame Puzzi, after a very successiul season at Tunbridge Wells. has left 
for lta h the intention of returnmg to town at the beginning of December 


John Wetppert, whose quadrilles have been so long the inspiring music of 
our ball-rooms, and who had presided for upwards of twenty years past over the 
orchestra at the Court balls, Aimack’s, and the fés dansantcs of the nobility, 


vox. | died on Monday last, at Hampton Court, from the effects of a fall from his gig. 


| He bequeaths his baton ww his eldest son*® 
' 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
(Continued from last Albion.) 
Regarding herself as having now delivered her inauguration address, Mro. 


Gamp curtseyed all round, and signified her wish to be conducted to the scene man's, and hie hand upon his shoulder. 
of her official duties. ‘The chambermaid led, her through a variety of intricate | every man, and on the flag 1’ 


passages, to the top of the house ; and pointing at length to a solitary door at 
the end of a gallery, informed her that yonder was ine chamber where the 
patient lay. That done, she burried off with all the speed she could make. 
Mrs. Gamp traversed the gallery in a great heat from having carried her | ¢ 
large bundle up s0 mary stairs, and tepped at the door, which was immediately 


ned by Mrs. Prig, bonneted and shawled and al impatience to be gone. | camesilent; gradually rubbed her nose more and more slowly along tho top 
rs. Prig was of the Gamp build, bot not so fat; and her voice was deeper | of the fender, and fell into heavy doze. She was awakened by the room 
and more like aman's. She hadalso a beard. ‘I began to think you waru't a | ringing (as she fancied) with a name she knew : 


coming !' Mrs. Prig observed in some displeasure. 
‘ft ball be made good to-morrow night,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘honorable. I had 


to go aod fetch my ony a She had begun to make signs of enquiry in refer- | Mrs. Gamp jumped up in terror, and ran to the door. She expected to find the 

the patient and his overhearing them—for there was a | passage filled with people, come to tell her that the house in the city had taken 

screen before the door—when Mrs. Prig settled that poiut easily. fire. But the place was empty ; not asoul was there. She opened the win- 

* Ob!’ she said aloud, ‘he's quiet, but his wits is gone. It an't no matter | dow and looked out. Dark, dull, dingy, and desolate house-tops. As she 

passed to her seat again, she glanced at the patient. Just the same; but si- 
* Anythin’ to tell before you pe my dear?’ asked Mrs. Gamp, setting her | lent. Mrs. Gamp was so warm now, that she fanned herself. 


ence to the position of 


wot you say.’ 


bandle down inside the door and looking affectionately at her partuer. 


‘The pickled salmon, "Mrs. Prig replied, ‘ is quite delicious. 1 can partick’- | been a-dreaming of ! That dratted Chuffey, I'll be bound.’ 


ler recommend it. Don’thave nothink to say to the cold meat, for it tastes of 
the stable. The drinks is all good.’ 

Mrs Gamp expressed herself much gratified. 

‘ The physic and them things is on the drawers and mankleshelf,’ said Mrs. 
Prig, cursorily * He took his last slime draught at seven, The easy-chair 
an'teoft enough. You,!! want his piller 

Mrs Gamp thenked her for these hints, and giving her a friendly good night 

held the door open until she had disappeared at the othor end of the gallery. 
Having performed the hospitable duty of seeing her safely off, she shut it, locked 
it on the inside, took up her bundle, walked round the screen, and entered on 
her occupation in the sick chamber. 

* A little dull, but not so bad as might be,’ Mrs. Gamp remarked. ‘I'm 
glad to see a parapidge in case of fire, and lots of roofs and chimley-dots to walk 
upon.’ 

It will be seen from these remarks that Mrs. Gamp was looking out of win 
dow. Whenshe had exhausted the prospect, she tried the easy-chair, which 
she indignantly declared was harder thea a brickbadge.’ Next she pursued her 
researches among the physic-botiles, glases, jugs, and tea cups ; and when she 
had entirely satistied her curiosity on all these subjects of investigation, she 
untied her bonnet atriogs and strolled up to the bedside to take a look at the 

vent. 
na young man—dark and not ill-looking—with long black hair, that seemed 

the blacker for the whiteness of the bed clothes His eyes were partly open, 
and he never ceased to roll his head from side to side upon the pillow, keeping 
his body almost quiet. He did not utter words ; but every now and then ‘gave 
vent to an expression of impatience or fatigue, sometimes of surprise, and still 
his restless head—oh weary, weary hour '!—went to and fro without a moment's 
intermission. 

Mrs. Gamp solaced herse!f witha pinch of snuff, and stood looking at him 
with her head inclined alittle sideways, as a connoisseur might gaze npon a 
doubtful work of art. By degrees, a horrible remembrance of one branch of 
her calling took possession ofthe woman ; nd stooping down, she pinned his 
wandering arms against bis sides, to see how he would look if laid out asa dead 
man. Hideous as it may appear, her fingers itched to compose his limbe in 
that last marble attitude. 

* Ab!’ said Mrs. Gamp, walking away from the bed, * he'd make a lovely 
corpse |’ 

She now proceeded to unpack her bundle ; lighted a candle with the aid of a 
fire-box on the drawers; filleda small kettle as a preliminary to refreshing 
herself with acup oftea in the course of the night; laid what she called ‘a 
Jittle bit of fire,’ for the same philanthropic purpose ; and also set forth a small 
teaboard, that nothing might be wanting for her comfortable enjoyment. 
These preparations occupied so long, that when they were brought to a con- 
clusion it was high time to think about supper ; so she rang the bell and ordered 


*I think, young woman,’ said Mrs. Gamp to the assistant chambermaid, in 
& tone expressive of weakness, ‘that I could pick a little bit of pickled sal- 
mon, with a nice little sprig of fennel, and a sprinkling of white pepper. I 
takes now bread, my dear, with jest a little pat of fresh butter, and a mossel of 
cheese, Incase there shoula be such athing as a cowcumber in the ’ouse, 
will you be so kind as bring it, for I’m rather partial to ‘em, and they does a 
world of good in a sick room. If they draws the Brighton Tipper here, I take 
that ale at night, my love; it bein’ considered wakeful by the doctors. And 
whatever you do, young woman, don’t bring more than a shilling’s worth of 
gin and water warm: when I rings the bell a second time: for that is always 
my allowance, and I never takes a drop beyond !’ R 

Having preferre:! these moderate requests, Mrs. Gamp observed that she 
would stand at the door until the order was executed, to the end that the pa- 
tient might not be disturbed by her opening it a second time; and therefore 
she would thank the young woman to ‘ look sharp.’ 

A tray was brought with everything upon it, evento the cucumber; and Mrs. 
Gamp accordingly sat down to eat and drink in high good humour. The ex. 
tent to which she availed herself of the vinegar, and supped up that refreshing 
fluid with the blade of her knife, can scarcely be expressed in narrative. 

* Ah!’ sighed Mrs, Gamp, as she meditated over the warm shilling’s-worth, 
* what a blessed thing it is—living in a wale—to be contented! What a bles- 
sed thing it is to make sick people happy in their beds, and never mind one’s 
self as long asone can do a service! i don't believe a finer cowcumber was 
ever grow'd. I'm sure I never see one !’ 
_ She moralised in the same vein until her glass was empty, and then admin- 
istered the patient’s medicine, by the simple process of clutching his wind pipe 
to make him gasp, and immediately pouring tt down his throat. 

‘I a'inost forgot the piller, [declare !’ said Mre Gamp, drawing it away 
* There ! Now he's as comfortable as he can be, I’m sure! I must try to make 
myself as much so as I can.’ 

Oh, weary, weary hour! Oh, haggard mind, groping darkly through the 
~_ incapable of detaching itself trom the miserable present ; dragging its 

avy chain of care through imaginary feasts and revels, and scenes of awfu! 
pene: seeking but a moment's rest among the long-forgotten haunts of child. 

, and the resorts of yesterday ; and dimly finding fear and horror every- 
where! Ob weary, weary hour! What were the wanderings of Cain tothese ! 

Still, without a moment's interval, the burning head tossed to and fro. Still, 
from tune to time, fatigue, impatience, suflering and surprise, found utterance 
upon the rack, and plainly too, though never once in words. At length, in the 
solemn hour ef midnight, he began to talk ; waiting awfully for answers some- 
times, as though invisible companions were about his bed; and so replying to 
their speech and questioning again 

Mrs. Gamp awoke, and sat up in her chair. 

*Gome! Hold your tongue!’ she cried, in sharp reproof 
none of that noise here.’ 

Tha@e was no alteration in the face, or in the incessant motion of the head, 
but he talked on wildly 

‘ Ah" said Mrs. Gamp, coming out of the chair with an impatient shiver ; 
*I thought | was a sleepin’ too pleasant to last! The devil's in the night, I 
think, it’s turned so chilly.’ 

* Don’t drink so much !* cried the sick man. ‘You'll ruin us all. Don't 
you see how the fountain sinks! Look at the mark where the sparkling water 
was just now !’ 

~ Sparkling water indeed !’ said Mrs. Gamp. ‘I'll have a sparkling cup 
oe’ tea, E think. I wish you'd hold your noise |" 
: He barst into a laugh, which, being prolonged, fell off into a dismal wail. 
Checking himself, with fierce inconstancy he began to count—fast. 

* Ooe—two—three—four—five—six.’ 

‘One, two, buckle my shoe,’ said Mrs. Gamp, who was now on her 
knees, lighting the fire, ‘“‘three, four, shut the 
mouth, young man—“ five, six, picking up sucks.” 
should have the kettle biling all the sooner * 

Awaiting this desirable consummation, she sat down so close to the fender 
(whieh wes « high one) that her nose rested upon it; and for some time she 
drowsily amused herseif by slidi: g that feature backwards and forwards along 
the brass top, as far as she could, wi hout changing her position todo nw. She 


maintained, all the while, a running cor 
. ommentary upon the wanderings of the 
man in bed . y sp ° 


* That makes five hundred and twenty 
the same distortion on their faces, that | 
at the door,’ he cried anxiously ‘Look there! Five hundred and twenty.two 
—twenty-three—twenty-feur. Do you see them !’ 


‘Ah! J see ‘om,’ said Mrs. Gamp ; + all the whole kit of ‘em numbered like 
hackey-coaches—an't they !' 


‘Touch me! Let me be sure of this 


‘Don't make 


If I'd got a few handy, | 


-one men, all dressed alike, and with 
ave passed in at the window, and out 


Touch me !’ 


* You'll take your next draught when I've made the 
Mrs. Gamp, composedly, * and you'll be touched then. 
@0, if you don’t take it quiet.’ 


kettle bile,’ retorted 
You'll be touched up, 


the sung of the steaming kettle, quite restored the tone of Mrs. Gamp’s nerves, 


door”—I wish you'd shut your | 








* What's the matter now 7’ said Mre. Gamp. 
* They're c g four abreast, each man with his arm entwined in the next 
What's that upon the arm of 





* Spiders, p'raps,’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

* Crape! Black crape! Good God! why do they wear it outside 7” 

* Would you have ’em carry black crape in thei insides!’ Mrs. Gamp re- 
orted * Hold your noise, hold your noe.’ 

The fire veginning by this time to impart a grateful warmth, Mrs. Gamp be- 


* Chuzzlewit !’ 
The sound was so distinct and real, and so full of agonised entreaty, that 


‘It seemed to make the wery bottles ring,’ she said. * What could I have 
The supposition was probable enough. At any rate, a pinch of snuff, and 


which were none of the weakest. She brewed her tea; made some buttered 

toast; and sat down at the tea-board, with her face to the fire. 

When once again, in a tone more terrible than that which had vibrated in 

her slumbering ear, these words were shrieked out : 

* Chuzzlewit! Jonas! No!’ 

Mrs. Gamp dropped the cup she was in the act of raising to her lips, and 

turned round with a start that made the little teaboard leap. The cry had come 

from the bed. 

It was a bright morning the next time Mrs. Gamp looked out of the window, 

and the sun was rising cheerfully. Lighter and lighter grew the sky, end 

noisier the streets ; and high into the summer air uprose the smoke of newly 

kindled fires, until the busy day was broad awake. 

Mrs. Prig relieved punctually, having passed a good night at her other pa- 
tient’s. Mr. Westlock came at the same time, but he was not admitted, the 
disorder being infectious. The doctor came too. ‘fhe doctor shook his head. 
It was all he could do, under the circumstances, and he did it well. 

* What sort of a night, nurse 1’ 

‘ Restless, sir,’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

‘Talk much? 

‘ Middling, sir,’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

‘ Nothing to the purpose, I suppose ” 

‘Oh bless you, no, sir. Only jargon.’ 

‘ Well!’ said the doctor, ‘we must keep him quiet ; keep the room cool ; 
gre him his draughts regularly ; and see that he’s carefully looked to. That's 
all!’ 

‘ And as long as Mrs. Prig and me waits upon him, sir, no fear of that,’ said 
Mrs Gamp. 

‘I suppose,’ observed Mrs. Prig, when they had curtisied the doctor out : 
‘ there’s nothin’ new 7’ 

‘ Nothin’ at all, my dear,’ said Mrs. Gamp. ‘ He’s rather wearin’ in his talk 
from making up alot of names; elseways you need n’t mind him.’ 

‘Oh, Lshan’s mind him,’ Mrs. Prig returned. ‘I have somethin’ else to 
think of.’ 

‘I pays my debts to-night, you know, my dear, and comes afore my time,’ 
said Mrs. Gamp ‘ But Betsey Prig'—speaking with great feeling, and laying 
her hand upon her arm—‘ try the cowcumbers, God bless you !’ 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


The laws of sympathy between beards and birds, and the secret source of 
that attraction which frequently impels a shaver of the one to be a dealer in 
the other, are questions for the subtle reasoning of scientific bodies; not the 
less so, because their investigation would seem calculated to lead to no partic- 
ular result. It is enough to know that the artist who had the honour of enter. 
taining Mrs. Gamp as his first-floorlodger, united the two pursuits of barbering 
and bird-fancying ; and that it was not an original idea of his, but one in which 
he had, dispersed about the bye-streets and suburbs of the town, a host of ri- 
vals. 
The name of this householder was Paul Sweedlepipe. But he was com. 
monly called Poll Sweedlepipe ; and was not uncommonly believed to have 
been so christened, among his friends and neighbours. 
With the exception of the staircase, and his lodger’s private apartment, 
Poll Sweedlepipe’s house was one great bird’s nest. Game-cocks resided in 
the kitchen; pkeasants wasted the brightness of their golden plumage on the 
garret ; bantams roosted in the cellar; owls had possession of the bed-room ; 
and specimens of all the smaller fry of birds chirrupped and twittered in the 
shop. ‘The staircase was sacred torabbits. There, in hutches of all shapes 
and kinds, made from old packing-cases, boxes, drawers, and \ea-chests, they 
increased in a prodigious degree, and contributed their share towards that 
complicated whiff which, quite impartially, and without distinction of persons, 
saluted every nose that was put into Sweedlepipe’s easy shaving-shop. 
Poll was hastening down the street, when just as he was turning into Hol- 
born, he ran against a young gentleman in a livery. This youth was bold, 
though small, and, with several lively expressions of displeasure, turned upon 
him instantly. 
‘ Now, Stoo-pip!’ cried the young gentleman. ‘ Can’t you look where 
you ‘re a going to—eh! Can't you mind where you ’re a coming to—eh ? What 
do you think your eyes was made for—eh? Ah! Yes. Oh! Nowthen!’ 
The young gentleman pronounced the two last words ina very loud tone 
and with frightful emphasis, as though they contained within themselves the 
esseuce of the direst aggravation. But he had scarcely done so, when his 
anger yielded to surprise, and he cried in a milder tone : 

‘What! Polly!’ 

‘ Why it an’t you, sure!’ cried Poll. ‘It can’t be you!’ 

‘No. Itan't me,’ returned the youth. ‘It’s my son: my oldest one 
He’s a credit to his father ; ain’the, Polly?’ With this delicate little piece 
of banter, he halted on the pavement, and went round and round in circles, for 
the better exhibition of his figure ; rather to the inconvenience of the passen- 
gers generaliy, who were not in an equal state of spirits with himself. 
‘| wouldn’t have believed it,’ said Poll. ‘What! You've left your old 
place, then? Have you!’ 
‘Havel!’ returned his young friend, who had by this time stuck his hands 
into the pockets of his white cord breeches, and was swaggering along at the 
barber's side. ‘ D’ye know a pair of top.boots when you see ’em, Polly !— 
look here!’ 

* Beau-ti-ful !’ cried Mr. Sweedlepipe. 
’ D'ye know a slap-up sort of button, when you see it?’ said the youth. 
‘Don't look at mine, if you ain’t a judge, because these lions’ heads was made 
for men of taste; not snobs.’ 
‘ Beau-ti-ful!’ cried the barber again. ‘A  grass-green frock-coat, too, 
bound with gold ! and a cockade in your hat.’ 
‘I should hope so,’ replied the youth. ‘ Blow the cockade, though ; for, ex- 
cept that it don’tturn round, it’s like the wentilator that used to be in the 
kitchin winder at Todgers’s. You ain’t seen the old lady’s name in the Ga- 
zette, hive you !’ 

‘No,’ returned the barber. ‘Is she a bankrupt ?’ 

‘If she ain't, she will be,’ retorted Bailey. ‘That bis’ness never can be 
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forth of the top-boots—it was an easy, horse-fleshy, tarfy sort of thing to ie 

* Wot are you up to, old feller’ asked Mr Bailey with the same 
rakishness. He was quite the man-about-town of the conversation, while the 
easy-shaver was the child. 

* Why, I am going to fetch my lodger home,’ said Paul. 

*A woman !’ cried Mr. Bailey, ‘ for atwenty-pun’ note !’ 

The little barber hastened to explain that she was neithera young woman nee 
a handsome woman, but a nurse, who had been acting as a kind of usekeeper 
toa gentleman for some weeks past, and left her place that night, in conse 
quence of being superseded by another and a more legitimate housekeepee; 
to wit, the gentieman’s bride. 

‘He's newly married, and he brings his young wife home to-night,” said the 
barber. * So I’m going to fetch my lodger away—Mr. Chuzzlewit’s, clese 
behind the Post-Office—and carry her box for her.’ 

‘ Jonas Chuzzlewit’s?’ said Bailey. 

‘Ah!’ returned Paul: ‘that’s the name, sure enough. Do you know him” 
‘Oh. no!’ cried Mr. Bailey ; ‘not atall. And I don’t know her! Not nee 
ther! Why they first kept company through me, a’most.’ 

* Ah?’ said Paul. 

‘Ab !’ said Mr. Batley, with a wink ; ‘and she ain't bad-looking, mind you 
But her sister was the best. She was the merry one. I often used to havee 
bit of fon with her, in the hold times!’ 

Mr Bailey spoke as if he already had a leg and three-quarters in the grave, 
and this bad happened twenty or thirty years ago. Paul Sweediepipe, the 
meek, was so perfectly confounded by his pr ! self-p , and hic 
patronising manuer, as well as by his boots, cockade, and livery, that a mist 
swam before his eyes, and he saw—not the Bailey of acknowledged juvenility, 
from Todgers’s Commercial Boarding House, who had made his acquaintance 
within a twelvemonth, by purchasing, at sundry times, small birds at twopeace 
each—but a highly-condensed embodiment of all the sporting grooms in Lew 
don ; an abstiact of all the stable-knowledge of the time ; a something at a 
high-pressure that must have had existence many years, and was fraught with 
terrible experiences. 

Paul knocked at Jonas Chuzzlewit’s ; and, on the door being opened by Mere. 
Gamp, made the twe distinguished persons known to one another. It wase 
happy feature in Mrs. Gamp’s twofold profession, that it gave her an interest 
in everything that was young as well as in everything that was old. She re 
ceived Mr. Bailey with much kindness. 

‘It's very good, f am sure, of you to come,’ she said to her landlord, ‘ as well 
as bring so nice a friend. But I’m afraid that I must trouble you so far as te 
step in, for the young couple has not yet made appearance.’ 

‘ They’re late, ain’t they '’ inquired her landlord, when she had conducted 
them down stairs into the kitchen. 

‘Well, sir, considerin’ the Wings of Love, they are,’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

Mr. Bailey inquired whether the Wings of Love had ever won a plate, er 
could be backed to do anything remarkable : and being informed that it wae aot 
a horse, but merely a poetical or figurative expression, evinced considerable 
disgust. Mrs. Gamp was so very much astonished by his affable manners axadl 
great ease, that she was about to propound to her landlord in a whisper the 
staggering inquiry, whether he was a man or a boy, when Mr. Sweedlepipe, 
anticipating her design, made a timely diversion. 

*He knows Mrs. Chuzzlewit,’ said Paul aloud. 

‘ There's nothin’ he don’t know ; that’s my opininon,’ observed Mrs. Gemg- 
*Allthe wickedness of the world is Print to him.’ 

Mr, Bailey received this as a compliment, and said, adjusting his cravat, 
‘reether so.’ 

‘As you knows Mrs.Chuzzlewit, you knows, p’raps, what her chris’en name 
is 1? Mrs. Gamp observed. 

* Charity,’ said Bailey. 

* That it ain't!’ cried Mrs. Gamp. 

‘Cherry then,’ said Bailey. ‘ Cherry’s short for it. It’s all the same.’ 

‘I: don't begin with C at all, retorted Mrs. Gamp, shaking her head. <E& 
begins with a M.’ 

‘Whew !’ cried Mr. Bailey, slapping a little cloud of pipeclay out of his left 
leg, ‘then he’s been and married the merry one !’ 

As these words were mysterious, Mrs. Gamp called upon him to explaim 
which Mr Bailey proceeded to do : that lady iistening greedily toevery thimg he 
said. He was yet in the fulness of his narrative when, the sound of wheels, 
and a double knock at the street door, announced the arrival of the newly-mar- 
ried couple. Begging him to reserve what more he had to say, for her hear- 
ing on the way home, Mrs. Gamp took up the candle, and hurried away to 
receive and welcome the young mistress of the house. 

‘ Wishing you appiness and joy with all my art,’ said Mrs.Gamp, dropping a 
curtsey as they entered the hall; ‘and you too, sir. Your lady looks a litte 
tired with the journey, Mr. Chuzzlewit, a pretty dear!’ 

‘She has bothered enough about it,’ grumbled Mr. Jonas. ‘Now, show a 
light, will you !’ 

‘ This way, ma‘am, please,’ said Mrs. Gamp, going up-stairs before thear 
‘ Things have been made as comfortable as they could be; but there’s maay 
things you'll have to alter your own self when you gets time to look abeet 
you. Ah! sweet thing! But you don’t,’ added Mrs. Gamp, internally, ‘ yee 
don’t look much like a merry one, I must say !’ 

It was true; she did not. The death that had gone before the bridal sees 
ed to have left its shade upon the house. The air was Heavy and oppressive ; 
the rooms were dark ; a deep gloom filled up every chink and corner. Upew 
the hearthstone, like a creature of ill omen, sat the aged clerk, with his eyee 
fixed on some withered branches in the stove. He rose and looked at her. 

‘So there you are, Mr. Chaff,’ said Jonas carelessly, as he dusted his boots; 
*stillin the land of the living, eh?” 

‘Still in the land of the living, sir,’ retorted Mrs. Gamp. * And Mr. Chet 
fey may thank you for it, as many and many a time [’ve told him.’ 

“Mr. Jonas was not in the best of humours, for he merely said, as he looked 
round, ‘ We don’t want you any more, you know, Mrs. Gamp.’ 

‘I’m a going immediate, sir,’ returned the nurse; ‘ unless there’s nothink f 
can do for you, ma’am Ain't there,’ said Mrs. Gamp, with a look af 
great sweetness, and rammaging all the time in her pocket; ‘ain't there ae 
think I can do for vou, my little bird 1” 

‘No,’ said Merry, almost crying. ‘ You had better go away, please!’ 

With a leer of mingled sweetness and slyness ; with one eye on the future, 
one on the bride; and an arch expression in her face, partly spiritual, partly 
spirituous, and wholly professional and peculiar to her art ; Mrs. Gamp rum- 
maged in her pocket again, and took from it a printed card, whereon was ae 
inscription copied from her sign-board. f 

‘Would you be so good, my darling dovey of a dear young married lady, 
Mrs. Gamp observed, in a low voice, ‘as put that somewhere where you cam 
keep it in your mind’? I’m well beknown to many ladies, and it’s my cank 
Gamp is my name, and Gamp my nater. Livin’ quite handy, I will make e 
bold as call in now and then, and make inquiry how your health and spirits &, 
my precious chick ! 

And with innumerable leers, winks, coughs, nods, smiles, and curtsies, af 
lesding to the establishment of a mysterious and confidential understand- 
ing between herself and the bride, Mrs. Gamp, invoking a blessing upon the 
house, leered, winked, coughed, nodded, smiled, and curtsied herself out of 
the room. aa 

* But I will say, and T would if I was led a Martha to the Stakes for it, 
Mrs. Gamp remarked below-stairs, ina whisper, * that she don’t look much like 
a merry one at this present moment of time.’ 

“Ab! wait till you hear her laugh !’ said Bailey. 

‘Hem !’ cried Mrs. Gamp, in a kind of — ‘I will, child.’ 

They said no more in the house, for Mrs. Gamp put on her bonnet, Mc 
Sweedlepipe took up her box, and Mr. Bailey accompanied them towards 
Kingsgate Street; recounting to Mrs. Gamp, as they went along, the orig 








carried on without me. Well! How are you?’ 
‘Oh! I'm pretty well,’ said Poll. ‘ Are you living at this end of the town, 
or were you coming to see me! Was that the bis’ness that brought you to 
Holborn |" 

‘i baven’t got no bis’ness in Holborn,’ returned Bailey, with some displeas- 
ure. ‘All my bis’ness lays at the West End 
ernor now. You can’t see his face for his whiskers, and can’t see his whiskers 
forthe dye upon ‘em. ‘That's a gentleman, ain’t it! You wouldn't like a ride 
in a cab, would you! Why, it wouldn't be safe to offer it. You'd faint away, 
ouly to see me a comin’ at a mild trot round the corner.’ 


ed in his own person the action of a high trotting horse, and threw up his head 

so high, in backing against a pamp, that he shook his hat off. 

* Why, he’s own uncle to Capricorn,’ said Bailey, ‘ and brother to Cauliflow- 

er. He's been through the winders of two chaney shops since we've had him, 

and wos sold for killin his missis. That’s a horse, I hope!’ 

‘Ah! you'll never want to bay any more red-polls, now,’ observed Poll, 

looking on his young friend with an air of melancholy. ‘You'll never want 

to buy any more red-polls now, to hang up over the sink, will you ?’ 

‘ I should think not,’ replied Bailey. ‘ Reether so. I wouldn't have nothin’ 

to say to any bird below a Peacock; and he'd be wulgar. Well, how are 
a 

you 


‘Oh! I’m pretty well,’ said Poll. He answered the question again because 





Mr. Bailey asked it again; Mr. Bailey asked it again, because—accompanied 





I've got the right sort of Gov- | 


To convey a slight idea of the effect of this approach, Mr. Bailey counterfeit- | 


and progress of his acquaintance with Mrs. Chuzzlewit and her sister. It wae 
a pleasant instance of this youth’s precocity, that he fancied Mrs. Gamp had 
conceived a tenderness for him, and was much tickled by her misplaced #& 
tachment 

As the dogr closed heavily behind them, Mrs. Jonas sat down in a chair, ané 
felt a strange chill creep upon her, whilst she looked about the room. It wae 
pretty much as she had known it, but appeared more dreary. She had thought 
to see it brightened to receive her 

‘Tt ain't g od enough for you, I suppose ?’ said Jonas, watching her looke. 

‘ Why, it is dull,” said Merry, trying to be more herself. 

‘It'll be duller before you're done with it,’ retorted Jonas, ‘if you give er 
anv of your airs. You're a nice article, to turn sulky on first coming home- 
’Ecod, you used to have life enough, when you could plague me with it. The 
gal’s down stairs. Ring the bell for supper, while I take my boots off! 

*' She roused herself from looking after him as he left the room, to do what ne 
| had desired: when the old man Choffey laid his hand softly on her arm. 
a You are not married?’ he said eagerly. ‘ Not married!’ 

‘Yes. A month ago. Good Heaven, what is the matter!’ “el 

He answered nothing was the matter; and tarned from her. But in - 
fear and wonder, turning also, she saw him raise his trembling hands above 
head, and heard him say 

‘Oh! woe, woe, woe, Upon this wicked house!’ 

It was her welcome,—Home 

(To be continued ) 
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~~ PREATY OF WASHINGTON—SURRENDER OF 
CRIMINALS. | 


Extract of Treaty between Her Majesty and the United States of America, | 
Signed at Washington, August 9, 1842. Ratifications exchanged at Lon- 
don, October 13, 1842. A Treaty * * and for the giving up of Crimi- | 
pals, tugitive from Justice, in certain cases. 

And whereas it is found expedient forthe better administration of justice, and 
the prevention of crime within the territories and jurisdiction of the two Par- 
ties, respectively, that persons committing the crimes hereinafter mentioned, 
and being fugitives from justice, should under certain circumstances be reci- 

lly delivered up :—Her Britannic Majesty 4 d the United States of America, 
er resolved to treat on these several subjects, have for that purpose ap 
inted their respective Plenipotentiaries to negotiate and conclude a Treaty, 
that is to say: Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland has, on Her part, appointed the Right Hovourable Alexander 

Lord Ashburton, a Peer of the said United Kingdom, a Member of er Majesty's | 

Most Honourable Privy Council, and Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary | 

on a Special Mission to the United States; and the President of the Unued 

States, or His part, furnished with Full Powers Daniel Webster, Secretary of 

State of the United States; who, after a reciprocal communication of their 

respective Full Powers, have agreed to end signed the following articles :— 

* * cs @ * 








Art. X. It is agreed that Her Britannic Majesty and the United States shall, 
upon mutual requisitions by them or their ministers, officers, or authorities, re- 
spectively made, deliver up to justice all persons who, being charged with the 
crime of murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, or piracy, or arson, 
or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of forged paper, committed within the 
jurisdiction of either, shall seek an asylum, or shall be found within the terri- 
tories of the otner :—provided that this shall only be done upon such evidence 
of criminality as, according to the Jaws of the place where the fugitive or per- 
sou so charged shal! be found, would justify his apprehension and commitment 
for trial, if the crime or offence had there been committed; and the respective 
Judges and other Magistrates of the two Governments shali have power, juris- 
diction, and authority, made under oath, to issue a warrant for the apprehension 
of the fagitive or person so charged, that he may be brought before such Judges, 
or Magistrates, respectively, to the end that the evidence of crimimality may | 
be heard and consicered ; and if, on such hearing, the evidence be deemed suffi 
cient to sustain the charge, it shall be the duty of the examining Judge or Ma- 
gistrate to certify the same to the proper executive authority, that a warrant 
may issue for the surrender of such fugitive. The expense of such apprehen- 
sion and delivery shall be borne and defrayed by the Party who makes the re- 
quisition and receives the fugitive. 

Art. XI. Tue Eighth Article of this Treaty shall be in force for five years | 
from the date of the exchange of the Ratifications, and afterwards until one or | 
the other Party shall signify a wish to terminate it. The Tenth Article shall 
continue in force until one or the other of the Parties shall signify its wish to 
terminate it, and no longer. 

Art. XII. The present Treaty shali be duly ratified, and the mutual exchange 
of Ratifications sha!l take place in London within six months from the date 
hereof, or earlier if possible 

In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, have signed this Treaty, 
and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the ninth day of August, Anno Domini | 








One thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 
ASHBURTON. DANL. WEBSTER. 
(LS.) (L.S.) 


ANNO SEXTO & SEPTIMO 
VICTORLE REGINA. 

Car. LXXVI.—An Act for giving effect toa Treaty between Her Majesty and 

the United States of America for the Apprehension of certain Offenders. 

[22d August, 1843 ] 

Wuereas by the Tenth Article of a Treaty between Her Majesty and the 
United States of America, signed at Washington on the Ninth Day of August 
in the Year Oue thousand eight hundred and forty-two, the Ratifications whereof 
were exchanged at London on the Thirteenth Day of October in the same year, 
it was agreed that Her Majesty and the said United States should, upon mutual 
Requisitions by them or their Ministers, Officers, or Authorities respectively 
made, deliver up to Justice all Persons who, being charged with the Crime of 
Murder, or Assault with intent to commit Murder, or Piracy, or Arson, or Rob. 
bery, or Forgery, or the Utterance of Forged Paper, committed within the 
Jurisdiction of either of the High Contracting Parties, should seek an Asylum 
or should be found within the Territories of the other; provided that this should 
only be done upon such Evidence of Uriminaiity as according to the Laws of the 
Place where the Fugitive or Person so charged should be found would justify 
his Apprehension and Commitment for Trial if the Crime or Offence had been 
there bommitted, and that the respective Judges and other Magistrates of the 
Two Governments, should have Power, Jurisdiction, and Authority, upon 
Complaint made under Oath, to issue a Warrant for the Apprehension of the 
Fugitive or Person so charged, so that he might be brought before such 
Judges or other Magistrates respectively, to the end that the Evidence of 
Criminality might be heard and considered, and 1f on such Hearing the Evidence 
should be deemed sufficient to sustain the Charge it should be the Duty of the 
examining Judge or Magistrate to certify the same to the proper executive 
Authority, that a Warran: might issue for the Surrender of such Fugitive, and 
that the Expense of such Apprehension and Delivery should be borne and 
defrayed by the Party making tne Requisition and receiving the Fugitive; and 
it is by the Eleventh Article of the said Treaty further agreed, tha: tue Tenth 
Article, herein-before recited, should continue in force until one or other of the 
High Contracting Parties should signify its Wish to terminate it, and no longer: 
And whereas it 1s expedient that Provision should be made for carrying the said 
Agreement into effect ; be it enacted by the Quven’s most Excellent Majesiy, 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the 
same, That in case Requisition shall at any [ime be made by the Authority of 


the said United States, in pursuance of and according to the said Treaty, for | 


the Delivery of any Person charged with the Crime of Murder, or Assault with 
Intent to commit Murder, or with the Crime of Piracy, or Arson, or Robbery, 
or Forgery, or the Utterance of forged Paper, committed within the Jurisdiction 
of the United States of America, who shal! be found within the Territories of 
Her Majesty, it shall be lawful for One of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, or in Ireland for the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and in any of Her Majesty's Colonies or Possessions abroad for the 
Officer administering the Government of any such Colony or Possession, by 
Warrant under his Hand and Seal to signify that such Requisition has been so 
made, and to require all Justices of the Peace and other Magistrates and Officers 
of Justice within their several Jurisdictions to govern themselves accordingly, 
and to aid in apprehending the Person so accused, and committing such Person 


to Gaul, for the Purpose of being delivered up to Justice, according to the Pro- | 


visions of the said l'reaty; and thereupon it shall be lawful for any Justice of 


the Peace, or other Person having Power to commit for Trial Persons accused | 


of Crimes against the Laws of that Part of Her Majesty's Dominions in which 
such supposed Otfender shall be found, to examine upon Oath any Person or 
Persons touching the Truth of such Charge, and upon such Evidence as ac- 


cording to the Laws of that Part of Her Majesty’s Dominions would justify the 
Apprehension and Committal for Tria] of the Person so accused if the Crime of | rate (he said) as good as an oath 
which he or she stall be so accused had been there committed it shall be lawful | the sum, as he was nearly 100 years of age 
for such Justice of the Peace, or other Person having Power to commit as afore- | had but 4s. a week, 3s. of which went to his 
said, to iseve his Warrant for the Apprehension of such Person, and also to | great satisfaction on being informed that Mr. Close, who had « 
commit the Person so accused to Gaol, there to remain unti! delivered pursuant with a sense of their disposition to do justice, was a Protestant and 


| Government of any such Colony or Possession, to order the Person 80 


tlemen from the magistracy, because they exhibited an attachment to legisla- 


be committed, or to which he or she shall be delivered as aforesaid, it shail be | shall forthwith pay or cause to be paid to the said 


lawful to retake such Person, in the same Manner as any Person accused of any 
Crime against the Laws of that Part uf Her Majesty's Dominions to which he 
or she shall so escape may be retaken upon am Escape. 


ERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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ome ; which we adjudge to be in fi:1l satisfaction of the 
claims of the said upon the said in the within sub- 
mission specified. In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and 


IV. And be it enacted, That where any Person who shall have been com- | als this day of 
mitted under this Act, to remain until delivered up pursuant to Requisition as - ‘Nortce. 
aforesaid, shall not be delivered up pursuant thereto, and conveyed ovt of Her| —  s h . , 
Majesty's Dominions within Two Calendar Months after such Committal, over “Tou are are required to attend we ts on the 
and above the Time actually required to convey the Prisoner from the Gaol to | “&Y of aS he Rear of o'clock, im the reno, in onder ot 


which he or she was committed by the readiest Way out of Her Majesty's 
Dominions, it shall in every such Case be lawful for any of Her Majesty's 
Judges in that Part of Her Majesty’s Dominions in which such supposed 
Offender shai! be in Custody, upon Application made to him or them by or on 
behalf of the Person so committed, and upon Proof made to him or them that 
reasonab'e Notice of the Intention to make such Application has been given to 
some or One of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, or in treland to 
the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in any of Her 
Majesty's Colonies or Possessions abroad for the Officer administering the 


committed to be discharged out of Custody, unless sufficient Cause shall be 
shown to such Judge or Judges why such Discharge ought not to be ordered 

V. And be it enacted, Tnat if by any Law or Ordinance to be hereafter mede 
by the local Legisiature of any British Colony or Possession abroad Provision 
shall be made for carrying into complete Effect within such Colony or Posses- 
sion the Objects of this present Act, by the Substiution of some other Enact- 
ment in lieu thereof, then it shail be competent to Her Majesty, with the Advice 
of Her Privy Couneil, (if to Her Majesty in Council it seall seem meet, but pot 
otherwise.) to suspend the Operation within any such Colony or Possession of 
this present Act, so long as such substituted Enactment shall continue in force 
there, and no longer. 

Vi. And be i enacted, That this Act shall continue in force during the 
Continuance of the Tenth Article of the said Treaty. 

ES i 
REPEAL COURT OF ARBITRATION, 
Biacrrock, Sept. 29 

The ‘Repeal magistrates’ assembled here this morning at half-past eleven 
o'clock, the session being held up one of the narrow lanes of this dingy litde 
locality (for miles from town), in a small and dingy apartment dignifiea by the 
name of the ‘ Repeal Reading-rooms,’ a tide which appeared to be substantiated 
by an address of Mr. O'Connell's prominently displayed on the mantel-piece 
and an aged number of Sauwnders's News Letter stretched across the fire-place, 
This room was densely crowded by a mass of persons who did not seem much 
troubled with a superfluity of wardrobe appointments, or by any particular 
press of business, ‘The ‘ warrant’ of the Association, headed with a harp and 
crown, was posted on the wails of the house, and gave it much the appearance 
of some rural petty sessions court. It ran tnus :—‘ Whereas there has been 
formed for the district of Blackrock and Kingstown a court of arbitration, no- 
tice is hereby given that Mr. Patrick Fay, George-street, Blackrock, the secre- 
tary thereto, will furnish, free of expense, all the necessary forms, and such in- 
formation as may be requisite for the legal commencement of arbitration suits 
—Signed by order, T. M. Ray, Secretary to the Loyal National Repeal Asso- 
ciation.’ 

The arbitrators for this district are—Dr. Gray (Freeman's Journal) chair- 
man; Mr. J. O'Connell, M.P., Mr. Nugent (grocer, of Kingston), Major 
Nicholson, (one of the dismissed), Mr. Moriarty, (barrister), and Mr. Ral 
ferty. Having taken their places on a form placed before the nre-place, 

Dr. Gray stated that the origin of the court was the dismissal of certain gen- 
| tive independence, and the people had therefore determined to appoint their 
own magistrates—a right which the constitution and statute law vested them 
with, and which they thus resumed at the recommendation of the Association 
| ‘The court would be perfectly open to all, and would submit to the strictest seru 

tiny in all their proceedings, but it was necessary that certain rules should be 
adhered to by suitors and the public. Silence, decorum, and respect for the 
| persons of the gentlemen who sat there, should be strictly observed. The Court 
| did not require respect for themselves, but to the honourable commission they 
j bore. As holding it from the people, all who respected the people would re- 
| spect that Court as their delegates. Suiiors might either defend themselves or 
| engage professional assistance. In the latter case they forfeited the right of 
being heard themselves. Before the statements of the contending parties were 
| heard, they signed a solemn deed that they would submit to the decision of the 
| Court, and that deed would be binding in a court of law. As was usual in 
all courts, the members possessed a liberty which the audience did not, such as 
wearing their hats, while the persons present remained uncovered. Nothing 
remained to state, but that the members of the Court on being elected made a 
solemn pledge to do justice to all parties impartially He (Dr. Gray) pledged 
himself, as chairwan, before the Court, his brother arbitrators, the public, the 
press, and the people of Ireland, to administer justice faithfully aud impartially, 
without distinction of sect, creed, or party—repealer or non-repealer. The 
| Court did not intend to administer oaths, as they held that a man who would 
| solemnly and deliberate!y assert a he was as guilty of a breach of God’s com- 
| mandments as the man who would swear to a falsehood, 
| Mr. J. O'Connell observed, that the people would show by their obedience 
or disobedience to the magistrates appointed by the popular voice, whether 
they were or were not fitted for seli-government. 

The genllemen composing the Court having formally pledged themselves 
before high Heaven to adsninister strict justice, and delivered themselves of a 
variety of neat orations, then proceeded to adjudieate in the matter of John 
Kernan, plasterer, v. Mr. P. Byrne, of Penfield-house, for the alleged breach 
ol contract, and for a refusal to pay Ll. lls. 5d., claimed as balance for work 
| done. This case, which was conducted with great difficulty by the reason of 
| the ebullitions of teeling of the parties interested, and the number and verbosity 
| of the witnesses, who depused to sundry facts as to the expense of slap-dashing a 
house, and doing it up with ‘ mock stone, which must have edified the magis 
| trates considerably, occupied these geotlemen nearly two hours; at the end of 

| which time, after much cogitation, the chairman announced the opinion of the 
| Court to be, that the plaintiff had tailed to prove his case, and recommended an 
arrangement outside. 

The plaintiff expressed himself highly gratified at the administration of jas- 

jtice in that room, with an alacrity which would imply the existence of some 
doubts in his own mind as to the justice of his demand 

The next case was that of Mark Quin. who summoned Patrick Peppard for 
wages due, but Pat did not come f rward, although trusty messengers were 

despatched to find him ont : 

Mr. Quin stated, that he had served the recusant Peppard with the summons 
himseli, but was told by Mr. O'Connell that such conduct was improper, as 
there was, or should be, an officer appointed by the Court to serve those 
notices, or that at any rate the plaintiff should employ some person to serve 
them 

This case was adjourned to next Friday, when the Court will meet in Kings 
town, two miles further from Dublin 

Christopher King was then called upon to show cause why he did not refund 
the sum of Ils. td., which Charles Close had paid to a loan fund for his 
(King’s) lather, being joint security with said King for an advance of 20s 
Delendant not denying the soll impeachment that he owed the money, or 
rather had guaranteed its repayment, but pleading distr was ordered to pay 
the mitigated award of 7s. 6d., which the plaintitf consented to take at the rate 
of one-half crown a month. In the course of the trial defendant stated that he 
believed the deed to be an oath, but was corrected by the Court. It was at any 

His father could not word to help him pay 





while he himself, a married man 
landlord. The Court evinced 
me iorwara 


i La high 


submit the difference and dispute now subsisting between you and the said 
and me concerning my claim un vou the said 
for the sum of £ being for to the arbitration and award 
of ’ Esqs. 
‘We, the said will attend punctually at the hour and place 
above-mentioned, to arbitrate and finally determine upon the difference and 
dispute above specified, when duly submitted to us, 
‘ Signed this day of 184.’ 
——_.@ 
THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 

To the principal British residents, and ail other British subjects, in the Islands of 
Tarhita and Moorea : : 
Her Britannic Majesty's ship Vindictro a 
in Papeete Harbor, Jone W, 13 4 
Gentlemen :—It has become my duty to acquaint the subjects of her Britan 
nic Majesty now residing in the dominions ofthe Queen of Tahita, that I have 
received instructions to cause them to seek for whatever justice they may 
require, from the officers of their own Sovereign, in this island, or through the 
established Court of Laws of the Queen Pomare: and that they are not to 
attend to ahy summons as jurors, nor to hold themselves sulyect to any regula- 
tions or jurisdictions, of any sort, trom the French authorities temporarily 
established here, under the style of a Provisional Government: nor to any 
officer of France, be his rank or station whatever it may, until the decision of 
the Queen of England regarding Tahita is known. Although determined to 
enforce this regulation, should it unhappily become necessary in the right 
fulfilment of the oniers that | have received, yet I shall continue to do my best 
to preserve a good understanding w ith the othcers of the French Navy stationed 
here, and I sincerely trust that nothing will arise to disturbthe harmony which 
has hitherto existed between the subjects of our respective nations f 

Ideem it eo that I should here observe to you, that I feel quite assured 
that England seeks not, desires not, to obtain a paramount influence in these 
islands. But, while she repudiates such an intention, and declares, as she has 
sO repeatedly done, in reply to the several solicitations of the successive 
sovereigns of Tahita to become its permanent protector, that although she will 
not assume any preponderating power over its government, yet Great Britain 
is, | am equally assured, determined that ho other nation shall possess a greater 
influence or authority in these states, than that which, from her long and inti- 
mate connection with them, she claims as her natural right to exercise, More 
than all do I believe myself authorised to state, that il is the determination of 
the Queen of England to preserve the sovereignty of Tahita independent and 
free, 
i have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Yours, with every consideration, 
J. TOUP NIct LAS, Commodore 


a 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

ARTICLES 
Agreed to in a Conference between His Majesty Kamenamena ILL, King of 
the Hawaiian Islands and his Couneil, and Rear-Adimiral Thomas, Com- 
mander in Chief of Her Britannic Majesty's Naval Forees in the Pacific, in 
the name and on behalf of Her Majesty Vicronia, of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, &c., &e., &e 
Finet.—His Majesty King Kamehameha UL, hereby solemnly pledges him- 
self to accord unto the Subjects of Her Britannic Majesty residing in his do 
minions, his protection, and to confer upon and to grant unto them, all such 
rights, privileges and immunities, as are now, or as shall hereafter be con 
ferred upon or granted unto, the Subjects or Citizens of the most favoured 
nalion, 
Seconp.—Her Britannic Majesty's Government having caused the Hawai 
ian Islands to be visited by Her Majesty's Ships of War, with the view to pro 
mote and increase mutual confidence and (riendship, a8 well as to foster a 
Commerce alike advantageous to both Countries; and the Captains of such 
Ships who have hitherto visited the Islands, having fulfilled the intentions ot 
the British Government, by offering usefol suggestions, and disinterested ad 
vice and inlormation upon points brought under mutual discussion, which ob 
ject could only be obtained through the medium of a proper and competent In 
terpreter; His Majesty Kamehameha UL, and his Chiefs in Council, sensible 
of such advantages, engage \o grant readily an interview to the Captain of any 
British Ship of War visiting His Dominions, upon proper intimation being 
given of the object sought for in the desired interview, and he will not suffer 
any obstacle to be opposed to such Captain providing himeelf with a Proper 
and Competent Interpreter, it being mutually understood and guaranteed, that 
the Interpreters of both parties confine themselves strictly and solely to the dis- 
charge of that daty. 

Third.—His Majesty having caused to be removed by a Public Document, 
written in the Native and English Languages, and authenticated by the signa 
tures of the constituted Authorities acting by virtue of the Power vested in 
them by King Kamehameha IIL, the attachment which has been placed upon 
the property of Mr, Charlton, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at the Sandwich 
Islands: which attachment had been placed at the instance of an Individual 
not residing within the limits of His Majesty's Dominions, and the suit re 
specting which was instituted inthe absence both of the Plaintiff and Defend 
ant: all the landed property which had been taken possession of by the Govern 
ment, and really apperiaining to Mr. Chariton, having also been restored, Hi» 
Majesty pledges that under similar circumstances the suit shall not be renewed 
in his Court, and he throws himself upon the justice of the British Govern 
ment to vindicate his proceedings herein, if hereafter it should be necessary. 

Fourth.—Instances having occurred in which British subjects have been con 
fined in fetters for minor oflences, and before a fair and impartial investigation 
nas been made, His Majesty hereby guarantees that for the futare, no subject 
of Great Britain shal! be eo confined unless riotous and quarrelsome, and then 
only for the security of his person. And every facility shall be aflorded as 
heretofore to the Individual discharging the duties of her Majesty's Consul for 
times being, to attend the proceedings ; or in case of his inability to attend, the 
same facility shall be givento any other British subject, whom the Consul may 
nominate for the specia) occasion. 

Fifth —With a view to spare the King and his authorities much ugneces 
sary trouble in the adjustment of differences which may and will arise between 
British subjects and others residing in the country, or between the former and 
his own subjects, it is agreed that when such matiers in dispute cannot be 
settled by arbitration, but must be decided by the incipient Laws of the Coun- 
try, a Jury shall be summoned to try and dec ide the cause, one half of whom 
shall be British subjects approved by the Consul, and all of whom before pro- 
ceeding to trial shall declare upon oath that they have not prejudged the case, 
| ancl that they age neither direcUy nor indirectly interested in the ise ue of the case 
brough! belore them 

Sixth.—His Majesty Kamehameha IIL, having publicly and solemnly de 
clared that it has never been his intention to insult Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, Nor to injure any of her subyer ts: the King will be readily dis 
used, 18 4 proof of such his cer lared intention, to accord between himeelf and 
bis Council and whoever may be at the time the accredited British Consul, or 
aly her person acti his stead by competent authority, a direct commu- 
nication for the purp if facilitating the settlement by reference to the Proper 
Courts of such important cases affecting British Sutyects Which the Consul or 
his duly constituted Authority may consider it his duty, with refercnece to his 
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Eighth.—It is mutually agreed that all British Claims or Grievances not 
mentioned in the foregoing Articles which may have been brought forward, 
shail be referred to the decision of the Government of Her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain, and adjusted either through the representatives of His Ma- 
jes'y Kamehameha IIL, at the court of Saint James, or in such other way as 
the British Government on the receipt of full information and upon mature de- 
liberation shall deem proper to propose, , 

Ninth.—In order to avoid giving umbrage to Her Britannic Majesty by any 
partiality being exercised by the Hawaiian Government at the expense of Bri- 
lish Subjects; His Majesty Kamehameha IIL, engages that whenever any ap- 
peal affecting the interest or property ol a British Subject resident in his Do- 
minions shall come under the consideration of himself and his Chiefs at the 
ser i-annual Courts, the British Consul! or his substitute for the tine being, ac- 
companied by an interpreter if requisite, shall be present at such discussions, 
and shall be at liberty to offer his advice apn the subject under consideration. 

‘Tenth.—The whole of the preceding Articles are to be subject wthe appro- 
val and ratification or the modification of the British Government, and shall 
not contravene any of the ‘Treaties or arrangements made or enered into by 
his Majesty's Ministers with the Government of Great Britain, and nothing 
herein shall deprive his Majesty of any interest or acknowledged right vested 
in an independent Sovereign. 

In confirmaticn of, and in witnessthereof, we have signed our names, and have 
hereunto affixed our respective seals at Honolulu, Island of Oahu, this thirty- 
first day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty 
three. 


(Signed) KAMEHAMEHA IIL. 

(Signed) M. KEKAULUOHL 

(Signed) RICHD. THOMAS. 
Sigred in presence of 

(Signed ) G,. P. JUDD. 


Sec. and Int. for the Government. 


(Signed) T.G. RYDEROOKE. 
Int. for Admiral ‘Thomas. 
(Signed) JAS. PINHORN. 


Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief of H. B. M. 
Naval Forces in the Pacific. 
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LONDON POLICE, 


Ma.soroven Srreer, rue Farr Deceiver Unmasxep.—A masculine- 
featured Scotchwoman, whose real name is supposed to be Frazer, but who 
has assumed the title of Lady Elizabeth Charlotte Berkeley Craven, was 
charged with having attempted to obtain goods from the shop ol Messrs. Ni- 
cholls and Co., outiitters, Regent-quadrant, under fraudulent pretences.—b'rom 
the evidence of a shopman, it appeared that the prisoner went into the shop on 
Saturday last, and after some conversation, announced herselt as Lady Kliza- 
beth Craven, and stated that she was about to give an order for some articles 
which a gentleman would afterwards call to see if they would suit. She then 
ordered 12 dozen of shirts at a guinea each, and other articles, amounting to 
nearly £200, From the manners and appearance of ‘“ her ladyship,” the wit- 
ness had a suspicion she was not what she represented herself to ve, and to 
ease his doubts a police constable was sent for, and she was given into ¢ ustody. 
—Rogers, C 5, said he had sueceeded in learning something about the history 
of the prisoner. He found that she occupied a miserable lodging in Billiter- 
street, Long-acre, and that a man shared the apartment, and passed as her hus- 
band. From a letter he found he ascertained that she had nearly inveigled a 
simple foreigner, valet to a gentieman named Cunningham, in Clarges-street, 
into an alliance, under pretence thatshe was the heiress of “£17,000 a poo 
and was to have £70,000 paid down on wer wedding day. He also found that 
the simpleton on whom she was to bestow her fair hand and aristocratic for- 
tune was busily engaged in searching out his crest in order to have it properly 
emblazoned on the three carriages which his noble bride asserted that she kept. 
The police serjeant said she had carried on her deceptions with so much au 
dacity as actually w fix a day when she was to take her intended to an enter- 
tainment given to them by her royal friend the Duke of Cambridge, who had 
kindly offered to introduce the happy couple to the highest circles of the beau 
monde.— The valet, who was in the court, came forward and gave the history 
of their acquaintance and courtship. ‘The prisoner had called at his master's 
house to inquire the character of a servant maid, and this was the foundation 
of their acquaintance, Having been then deluded into the belief that she was 
the daughter of Earl Berkeley, and a lady of title, with an enormous fortune, 
he was tempted toofler marriage, which offer was graciously received, and the 
wedding-day fixed. The prisoner contrived in the mean time to obtain his 
watch trom him, promising to give him in exchange her own, worth 300 guin- 
eas, and she also obtained £5 in money, part of which was to be devoted to 
searching out his ancestral arms, in order that they might be properly quarter- 
ed with those of the Craven family. After marriage they were to go to Paris, 
and finally to settle at Corfu, as the air of that island peculiarly suited her con- 
stitution, rendered delicate, as it now was, by sumptuous living among her 
noble relatives.--Mr. Hardwick put some questions to the prisoner, who de- 
clined to give any satisfactory account of herself’—She was remanded for a 
few days.—Yesterday her ladyship was brought up for re-examination.— Mr. 
Hardwick having been informed that no additional evidence was forthcoming, 
decided that what had been brought forward against the prisoner was not suth- 
ciently strong to warrant him in holding her any longer in custody.—A ont 
son came forward, and begged the magistrate to ask the prisoner what had in- 
duced her to call at the residence of the Duke of Argyll, a short time ago, and 
to make the statement she had made to the housekeeper. She had called on 
the housekeeper to say that the lady’s-maid of the Duchess had been discharg- 
ed, and that the butler had forged to a large extent on his Grace, and had 
blown his brains out.—The butier came forward and said he was totally un- 
acquainted with the prisoner. He hoped the magistrate would ask her where 
she got the names of the servants from, and the particulars relative to the 
family of the duke.—The prisoner sai\ she got them from the butler himself 
She became acquainted with him in Edinburgh last year, and he knew ier 
very well, though he pretended he was a stranger.—The butler declared there 
was no truth in the assertion.—The police-constable who bad the prisoner in 
custody wished to know what he was to do with the watch found in the pris- 
oner’s possession, and obtained under very peculiar circumstances. The 
owner of the watch, the valet above mentioned, came forward to claim his 
property, He repeated his account of the manner in which he became ac- 
quainted with the prisoner, andthe way in which she obtained the watch 


irom him.—Mr. Hardwick asked the prisoner how she came to trump up such | 


a parcel of falsehoods t—The prisoner said she only did it out of a bit of 
nonsense,—Mr. Hardwick ordered the watch to be restored to the disappointed 
swain, and directed her gquondam ladyship to be released. 


Aw Exoavent Inisuman.—Jobn Farrel, an Irishman of enormous stature, 
and of great muscular power, was brought up charged with being drunk, and 
using abosive and threatening language to the police in the execution of their 
duty.— Policeman 133 N stated that about half-past twelve the previons night 
he was in the Hackney-road when he saw the prisoner, with his wife and child- 
ren, talking very loudly. ‘The prisoner came Ay him, and asked him where 
he could get a lodging for himself and family. e answered that he could not 
inform him at that late hour of the night. The prisoner then said, in a most 
pompous tone, ‘It is your business to provide me with a lodging, for the 
law of England is plain on this point, and it is not fitting that those innocent 
babes should be exposed to the cheerless shelter of a midnight sky.’ Believing 
the prisoner to be intoxicated, he told him so, and that if he did not immediately 
retire, as a mob was at the time gathering, he should take him mto custody 
The prisoner then said, ‘ You're an unmannerly hound’ and but for your insig- 
nifieance, | would strike you to the earth, and spure you for your boldness.’ 
He took his baton out of his pocket, on seeing which the prisoner seized a 
ponderous stick by the middle, which he held in his hand, saying, ‘ If you dare 
to lift that volgar weapon of yours but the tithe part nearer in proximity to my 
person, [ shall forget myself at once, and knock out your brains, to be scattered 
by the winds of Heaven? to manure the barren soil of England.’ After some 
exertion and moch maneuvring, he succeeded in getting him into the station- 
house, — The prisoner, in answer to the charge, said, ‘ Your worship, the police 
man has had the temerity to take an oath, and to state to you what I shall 
maintain is against the fundamental principles of truth That low civilian has 
had the audacity to say that 1 was drank. Methinks his own brain must have 
been obfuscated by an overdose of alcohol, and, therefore, be thought he saw his 
own ugly position reflected by my person. Your worship may not be aware ot 
the personage that stands before you. The celebrated John Farrell, an Insh 
man by birth, formerly a stodent of the Dublin University, and lately a surgeor 
of the staff of the British Auxiliary Legion, now ornaments the bar of the Wor 
ship-street police office. Although suffering many a rub from ‘ortune’s fick! 


tempest, I have how been fairly shipwrecked upon the sands of misfortune, and 


am encountering on all sides the breakers of disappointment, deception, and 
ingratitade, Although | have been formeriv actually cloyed wit! 


things of this world, I am now unfortunately rather reduced in my world! 





cumstances I have always supnoeed poverty to be no crime, bul a mis'or 
[a this country, however, the reverse of this rational maxim appears to be 
truth, for ian my case I find my poverty is mv crime Your worship, | 
f t and bled in the glorious field of battle, and on my leg I bear the ins'g 
of the 1s fight that on the ever memorable Sth of Mav s sire 

Si. Sebastian To retur however, t \ é 

whe s now meade against in 
‘ ’ ‘ t y s 


She Atvion. 





—_—— > 


man's pericraniuin was strongly inebriated with inordinate cups of strong drink 
—he was what is called Bacchs plenus, for the mephiiic effluvia which unpreg- 
nated his breath aflected my olfactory verves to the most couvincing percep- 
tion. [asked hum to get me end my wife and childreraccommodation for the 
night, which ! believe the law of England expected him to do, when he had the 
imeovence to tell ine I was drank. He then took out his baton aud threatened 
to strike me, when I se:zed my stick and swore that if he did so | would knock 
his brains out ; and, your worship, as sure as | had said it, so sure would I have 
done it, for | have always made it a rule through life to keep my word. He, 
however, mange better not to du sv, and as he insisted on my going to the 
station house, | was too polite to refuse acquiescence, and here I am.—Seryeant 
Godfrey said that he was in the station-house when the prisoner was brought in 
He was decidedly drunk.—The prisoner : The fact is, your worship, | was jast 
evening in company with some brother officers of mine, who fought with me 
upou the classic plains of the Peninsula. ‘I hey, however, were teetotallers, 
Although I had not bound myvelf to observe total abstinence, I was very far 
from being in the slightest degree forsaken by my usual rational powers. | 
had only three pints of porter, of which my wife partook.—Mr. Bingham said 
tae prisoner was wiong in supposing that the law of England required of the 
police to require lodgings for such persons at such @ time of mght. He, how- 
ever, hoped that the night's lodging he had already received would be sufficient 
punishment to prevent him committing him-elf so much again, and he would 
peer discharge him —The prisoner made a low bow to the court, and left 
the othce 





_Died, at Jamaica, L. 1. on the 21st inst., Lydia Potter, only daughter of Beverley Ro- 
binson, Jr., aged 2 years. 











Exchaoge at New York on Loudon, at 60 days, 108 a 108 3-2. 
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sy the last steamer we received the British magazines: among them Black- 
wood, which, as usual, contains an article on the politics of the nation. In 
that article the peaceful measures of the last session of Parliament are discuss 
ed, and being a subject of much interest, we have made copious extracts for 
our own columns. 

Among the abortive measures brought forward during the recent meeting of 
the Grand Council of the nation, the loss of none was more regretted than the 
Education Clauses of the Factory Bill. ‘That bill was formed in a spirit of 
pure humanity and tenderness towards the poor children immured so many 
hours of the day in the manufactories. Their time for Jabour was regulated, 
the preservation of their health was considered, and their morals guarded as 
much as possible from contamination. That such a bill should also contain 
some provision for the education of those children was natural, and worthy the 
attention of a Christian government; but unfortunately the different religious 
sects disagreed as to the mode in which the public instruction should be given, 
and this disagreement was carried to sucha pitch that ministers found it ne- 
cessary to abandon the clauses altogether, to the grief of every well-regulated 
mind in the kingdom. 

The Government in framing the bill, or rather these clauses of the bill, 
endeavoured to meet the objections of Dissenters; and it was supposed that 
afier the modifications offered by Lord John Russell, and embodied in his ten 
celebrated resolutions, which we duly adverted to at the time—it was supposed, 
we say, that afler these modifications were adopted by the Ministers no 
further opposition to the bill would be pressed. Unfortunately Sir James 
Graham, who in his capacity as Secretary of State for the Home Department 
superintended the progress of the bill in the House of Commons, did not press 
it forward with sufficient zeal at the favourable moment. It was permitted, 
to lag amidst the pressure of other business until a fresh opposition was engen- 
dered on the part of the more impracticable Dissenters. The opposition con- 
tinued to increase until the great body of the Methodists were, in an evil hour, 
induced to become partizans to it. To resist such a numerous, powerful and 





respectable body when acting in concert with the other Dissenters of the king- 
dom was impossible, and the cabinet gave way. We have been thus explicit, 
becanse the same subject will be brought forward again in the next session— 
and because the article in Blackwood, to which we have referred, asserts dis- 
tinetly the important fact, that the Methodists are beginning to regret the part 
they took in opposing a measure fraught with so much benefit. We trust that 
this sentiment does prevail with that truly conscientious people, for good effects 
will speedily flow therefrom. 

3ut the writer of the article in Blackwood is an optimist; he is of opinion 
that the power of Mr. O'Connell is on the wane, and that, ere long, the passive 
policy of the Cabinet will be triumphant. We hope it may be so, although we 
seriously doubt the accuracy of the conclusion that the power and influence of 
Mr. O'Connell is in the course of decadence. Mr. O’Connell is no common 
agitator, nor common man. His abilities in stirring up public strife and in- 
flaming the passions of his countrymen against their rulers, are as marvellous 
as they are afflicting to every true patriot. Pity it is that an individual with 
such mighty power could not be induced to use that power for public good. 
The assertion that Mr, O’Connell is losing his popularity has been so often 
reported that we trust itno longer. Those who advocated the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill in 1829, were firm in the belief that the consummation of tha! 
great measure would effectually strangle O'Connell as a public agitator; yet 
the ink which gave the royal assent to that act was scarcely dry when he 
appeared before the public with a new Pandora’s box—Aepeal—and which has 
proved a more fruitful source of discord and danger than even the Catholic 
disabilities. That the tempest of Repeal agitation is abating, we believe, buy 
it is only a temporary remission—one of those refluxes in the tide of discontent 
which happen in all countries, more especially in Ireland. Mr. O'Connell 
brings on an annual or periodical excitement, which is always attended with 
an augmentation of the rent, afler the collection of which he retires for a season 
before he makes a new foray on the pockets and peace of his countrymen. 
Such has been his practice for many years, and the excitement of the present 
season only differs from those of former years by its intensity. Undoubtedly 
he has gone farther, ard carried matters with a higher hand on this occasion, 


the unpopularity of the new Poor Law. 

But, it will be asked, is there to be no end to this eternal system of agitation ? 
is there no remedy—no peace for Ireland? Certainly not, while Mr. O’Connell 
can proceed with impunity, and derive an income of fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars per annum from his iniquitous exertions. We have always thought 


that a fair opportunity for putting a curb upon him was lost during the last 
session, If an act of Parliament had been passed, declaring the repeal agita- 





own promises and pledges of keeping within the pale of the laws. Such an 
act might have been carried through both Houses without difficulty, shortly 
after the great debate in the House of Lords on the 9th of May, for then all 
| parties came forward and denounced Mr.O’Connell and his measures, as illegal 


and dangerous to the peace cf the empire. 
| It is ceriain that on this occasion the agitator has received the support of the 


Catholic clergy in an extraordinary and unprecedented degree. They have 


indeed made common cause with him, and hence the greater extent and mag- 
| nitude of his} eedings ; but how far the conduct of the clergy has received 
apal authority or sanction for their acts is doubtful Certain we are that 
i mpts eir partt rrupt the troops would be frowned upon at 
I l rovern (y ut Bri n inn fi ex ng acts of Par- 
\ s a Minister to the Pope, vet England exercises 2 t influence inthe 
\ I egti 1 would | ith Eng 
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not; more especially with such a power as England, which, if destre ed 
even essentially impaired, would carry with it destruction to all the 1m hen a 
of Christendom. Louis Philippe we know from the force of circumstances m 
fight under the banner of European conservatism, and the safety of the o 
eign Pontiff will and must be a leading feature of his policy. But let the ai 
ration of Ireland from England take place—let a Chartist revolution ditties 
the monarchical institutions of Britain be laid prostrate, and the republicani ; 
of France would rise like a mighty voleano and sweep away every vesti ” 
monarchy of the Barricades. mee 
No! Austria will not permit the Pontiff to look calmly on and see his vas. 
sal priests assail the military integrity of the armies of England; she knows 
too well the dangers of such a precedent and the contagiousness of such an ex. 
ample. It is her policy to preserve inviolate the monarchical principle every. 
where, and this can only be effectually done, on the continent at any rate - 
the loyalty and devotion of the troops. Such is the potency of the republican 
leaven now working in every European community. 





We place in a preceding column, the Articles of Agreement between Rear. 
Admiral Thomas as Commander-in-chief of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces in 
the Pacific, and the king of the Hawaiian Islands, having for their object to 
regulate the future intercourse between British Subjects and the people of the 
Islands. The publication of these Artieles was accompanied by a declaration 
of the Rear Admiral, in relation to the events which transpired at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and consequent upon the visit of Her Majesty’s Ship Carysfort 
In it, he declares, that the king having assented to the proposals submitted to 
him for the amicable adjustment of the pending differences which led wo the 
temporary cessation of his authority, he, the Admiral, as “the highest local 
Representative of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Queen of the United King 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, hereby declares and makes manifest that 
he does not accept of the Provisional Cession of the Hawaiian Islands, made 
on the 25th day of February, 1843, but that he considers His Majesty Kame- 
hameha II1., the legitimate King of those Islands.” ‘ 

Matters being thus settled in the Sandwich Islands, our attention is nex; 
called to the Marquesas, where Her Majesty’s Ship Vindietive had arrived, 
and her Commander, Capt. Nicholas,has issued an address to British Subjects 
there, which struck us as of sufficient importance to require a place among our 
extracts, We do not attach so much weight to the prohibition against Bri- 
tish subjects submitting to the jurisdiction of the French Authorities there— 
that would be a matter of course, until the British Government had formally 
recognized their supremacy—but we do eonsider not without interest his de- 
claration “that it is the determination of the Queen of England to preserve 
the sovereignty of Tahiti independent and free,” for it would seem to threaten 
serious difficulties between the two powers, unless diplomaey at home succeed 
in averting them. — 

In our preceding pages will be found an official copy of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed to carry into effect the conditions of the Ashburton Treaty, in 
relation to the delivery up of criminals. 


IRELAND.—A report of the proceedings in the Irish agitator’s first Court of 
Repeal Arbitrators, to which we alluded in our last, will be found in another 
plaee. 





CANADA. 

rhe Legislature continues in great activity. A bill has been brought in to 
impose a duty on live cattle imported from the United States, which will 
probably pass, as it is supposed to be necessary to protect, to a certain extent, 
the agricultural interests of the province. Nevertheless it must be observed 
that the high, unequal, and, we may add, almost unfair duties imposed on 
every species of British products in the United States, leads many persons 
in the Canadas to advocate a measure which they might be otherwise in- 
different to. 

This bill has been amended by a clause to exempt existing contracts for 
the Commissariat from its operations, and another to render the act inopera- 
tive, as regards live cattle brought into the province for slaughtering, salting, 
and packing for the English market. ‘The restriction, then, if this amendmen; 
be adopted, will only apply to cattle brought in for provincial uses, 

The agitation consequent upon the contemplated removal of the Seat of 
Government to Montreal continues in all its vehemence. 

By the following extracts it will be observed that Mr. Bidwell is at liberty to 
return to Canada if he pleases, 

Return toan Address of the House of Assembly to the Governor General, 
praying that there be laid before that House, copies of any Correspondence 
that may have passed with the Executive Government of this Province, 
since his i:xcellency’s assumption of the Government, respecting the case 
of Marshall Spring Bidwell : 

[ Copy.] 

Mr. Robert Baldwin, having been informed by Mr. Secretary Harrison, 
that with reference to the case of Mr. Bidwell, which Mr. Baldwin had the 
honour of bringing under the notice of the Governor General, shortly after 
his assumption of the Government, His Excellency only requires a request to 

be made to him, as a {cundation for direeting that the pledge taken from that 
| gentleman, on his departure trom Upper Canada, should be cancelled; and 
giving his Excellency’s sanction for the introduction into Parliament of a 
Bill to restore Mr. Bidwell the political rights of which his residence abroad , 
under pressure of that pledge, has deprived him. Mr. Baldwin respectfully 
begs leave to make such request. 

Wellington Street, 

25th May. 
[ Copy.] Secretary’s Orrice, ( West), 
Kingston, 29th May, 1843. 
Sir, 

1 am commanded by the Governor General to inform you, in reply to your 
note of the 25th inst., that his Excellency considers it right that whatever 
pledge may have been givento Mr. Bidwell, on his departure from Upper 
Canada, to preclude his return, should be cancelled. The letter of that gen- 
tleman, to the then Lieutenant Governor, Sir F. B. Head, supposed to contain 





which is in a great degree to be attributed to the Mail Coach contract and | 


tion high treason, Mr. O'Connell must have submitted to it or violated all his | 


such a pledge, is not to be found in the archives of the Secretary’s Office. I 
am, therefore, directed to say, that the pledge is considered as cancelled, and 
that the letter, if ever found, may be returned. 
| Iam, also, further desired to acquaint you, that in the event of Mr. Bid- 
| well’s proposing to return, his Excellency wil give his sanction to the intro- 
| duction into Parliament, next Session, of a Bill to restore to that gentleman, 

the political rights of which his residence abroad, made under the pressure of 
| that pledge, has deprived him. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) 8S. B. Harrison 

To the Honourable 
Ronert Batpwin, &c. 


THE DRAMA. 
The unprecedented revival of the drama in this city, since the commence- 


ment of what may be designated the legitimate theatrical season, by all ace 
| counts, has spread like an epidemic through the principal cities of the country. 
| The leading theatres everywhere have felt the influence; much of this may be 
| traced to the indisputable fact of the improvement of the times, and it likewise 

establishes the cqually undeniable truth, that theatrical amusements must, and 
will ever maintain a permanent hold on the affections of all civilized countrie*. 
| Setting aside the mooted points of the immorality, or morality of the stage 
representations, the fact is certain, that in all ages the drama, considered simply 


as a recreation, has ever Pp sessed the strongest attraction for the multitude. 

'“The million,” equally with the most refined and intellectual, are found 

amongst its devotees. As refinement increases in a community, as the arts are 

more cherished, as intelligence is more widely disseminated, a critica fastidi- 

} ousness will be generated, in what is teru theatre-going public,—but the 

taste fur stage representations will not be sutiued. Audiences1 not be col- 

cted as f neriy to inferior perior I s but they will crowd to witness 
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js this trath an important one to be observed by the managers of our leading 
theatres ; and imperstively so for the Park. We know the dearth of enperemal- 
peut talent that exists in the present day—and we readily allow the difficulty a 
masazer experiences in collecting an efficient stock company. The very 
moliocrity of talent that now swarms in the theatrical profession, presents 
aimost insuperable barriers to any one company being collected SO as to pro. 
duce in the whole an efficient array of talent, requisite to a full representation 
al the legitimate drama. . 

‘The actors themselves (we say it “more in sorrow than anger )are com- 
mitting suicide upon themselves, and the art they have all sucha vital in- 
terest in duly upholding. Let but these aspiraats of the present day rise ea 
sespectable mediocrity, or but the shade of a step beyond it, and at once they 
claim to be considered at the head ef the profession, or their services to a man- 
ager aie impaired or nugatory. Such was not the case when the stage could 
boast an array of excellence, to which the general run of the present day ac- 
tors are but pigmies in the comparison. We often ask the question whethe, 
fhe Tyros of the modern stage are accustomed to run their eyes over Ge _ 
of plays asthey stood about twenty-five or thirty years since, hen ev en tha 
gamaliest parts were filled by names who really might flourish as stars in our 
gow existing theatrical hemisphere. And yet we live in an age when the 
growing intelligence of the people,—the daily advance of refinement and taste, 
creates 2 keen perception of the beautiful and true in art, much more vivid 
than was generally possessed by our immediate progenitors. And of all the 
gots, none require closer study, or more elaborate attention, than the Histri mic 
—and certainly none come more immediately within the general cognizance 
of its patrons than the actor. It is surprising, that in music, both vocal and 
gmstramental, all this is felt and acted upon, hence the preponderance of this 
yenicular branch of the Drama in the presentday; while acting, unless 
with a few splendid exceptions, is on the decline. Acting must agvin be made 
gn arr, even with subordinate actors; and all the members of the profession 
must be content to move I 6 »propriate spheres, if the Drama is to con- 
Signe a legitimate source of attraction. Without this, Spectacle, Opera and 
Ballet will supercede the present mutilated representations which now are but 
barely tolerated by intelligent and critical audiences. 


Mansuat Bertranp, the companion of Napo.eon in his exile, has arrived 





am this city. His countrymen have of course given him an ¢ nthusiastic re 
ception, but the corporation of the city and the citizens generally have also 
shown a strong desire to exhibit to the faitnful companion ofthe late Emperor, 


the warmest marks of respect. 


Tue American Instirvre.—The Sixteenth Annual Fair of this admirable 
Iestitute has now closed, afier a most successful anniversary, surpassing in 
magnitude and splendour any of its predecessors. 

it is most satisfactory to witness the growing improvement in the various 
branches of national industry, and the encouragement which is given to every 
guvention of any merit. The plan of this Institute is the best that could possi- 
by have been devised to promote science and foster the efforts of industry. 

“Many useful inventions would have lain buried in obscurity had the authors 
of them not been patronized and helped forward by this valuable society ; and 
the public, therefore, owe them for this ifnot for many other benefits. 

tt is in all respects a National Institution, and deserves to be cherished and 
supported by the whole people. 


SECOND CONCERT OF MADAME CINTL DAMOREAU AND 
M. J. ARTOT. 

These eminent foreigners gave their second Concert on Tuesday evening 
fas. The saloon of Washington Hall was densely crowded at an early hour. 

Among the pieces chosen we particularly admired the style and execution of 
the English ballad, “ Oh, come with me, my love,’ the grand scena from the 
eqera of |’ Ambassadrice, so recently made known to us through the melodious 
antes of Mile. Calve,—though in the present instance altered in the finale by 
Auber, expressly for Madame Damoreau upon the occasion of her farewell 
performance at the Opera House in Paris—and also the Cavatina “ Una 
wece poco fa,” of Rossini. This second Concert has made up everything that 
may have been wanting to the complete triumph of the former one—not that 
it stood in need, as a performance, of any additions—but that the second and 
mxxe surprising triumph has given stability to its fame. 

The talent of Madame Damoreau appears to consist more in the exquisite 
periection of her style than in the power or eclat of her voice, and consequent- 
iy her difficulties have been great in proportion, for she has had to contend 
with the prejudice of established custom which has until now placed the per- 
fection of’ melody in the power and extent of the sounds produced. ‘This sub- 
stitution of quantity for quality was first shaken by the musical talent and 
effect displayed in Calve’s singing, and now the revolution has been most trium- 
yeantly completed. With a voice by no means powerful, Damoreau aston- 
ishes her audience by the rapid succession of cadence after cadence the most 
gefined and varied we have ever heard ; and the clear and bird-like modulations 
af her voiee are perfectly enchanting. 

The passages where the violin of Artot is heard sofily accompanying the 
vaice of Madame Damoreau, are truly so many miracles of study and art, 
amd beyond expression pleasing. 

As a violinist, we have never, with the exception of Paganini, heard his 
superior. He is more an object of wonder than admiration, for his perform- 
ace consists in one continued succession of scientific difficulties and intricate 
harmony. In listening to him one forgets entirely the character of the instru- 
ament, from the clearness, variety, and modulation of the sounds, which are 
ahnost human, or we should say, superhuman. Every requisite for a popular 
aftist seems vested in Artot, for he is eminently handsome, of a tall and ele- 
gant figure, and his action is perfectly graceful and unaffected. 

Were we to venture to criticise where all is so perfect, we would observe 
that the efiect produced by his music does not at all times sufficiently appeal 
to the heart: it is too wonderful, too studied for :nis, and we are consequently 
plunged into wondering admiration, instead of feeling the heart thrill with the 
melaiy. But this it is in his power to remedy by blending nature more with 
his exquisite art, which time and more experience will certainly bring about. 





Launcu.—On Wednesday morning last, two vessels were launched from 
yards in the East River. One was a large and splendid ship, built by Messrs. 
Webb and Allen, named the Yorkshire, of 1100 tons, built for the Liverpool 
lime. The other a beautiful brig called the Eagle, and intended for China. 
Both these vessels are perfect models of their class, and tend to raise the repute 
« the New York ship builders still higher for the beauty and admirable sea 
qualities of their models 

For a vessel of her tonnage the Yorkshire is sufficiently sharp and possesses 
aciear and elegant run; there is a greater fulness about her bends than we ob- 
served about the Queen of the West—until the launch of the Yorkshire—the 
finest New York merchant vessel afloat ; this quality will probably render her 


advantages accruing from the establishment of such an Institution, and the 
meritorious character of the Welsh people, concluded his address by handing 
in a very handsome donation, in aid of the tands of the Society. The scene 
was enlivened by a band of delightful music, which filled up the pauses be- 
tween the different addresses with the most agreeable effect ; on the whole we 
dont know when we have spent a more profitable evening. 


PARK THEATRE—MR. WALLACK. 

Mr. Wallack has been playing a short engagement this week, at the Park 
which, we regret to say, has not been as successful as his meritdeserves, The 
heavy demands upon the public during Mr. Macready’s fprotracted stay, and 
the attraction of Cinti Damoreau's Concerts, have operated against Mr. Wal- 
lack—and yet we never remember him to have played more felicitously than 
in his Benedict of Monday last, and his Rolla, in the newly revived Drama 
of the Virgin of the Sun. 

The Benedict of Wallack is not an original conception, but it is beautiful 
as a study, and nearly faultless in the execution—beaming with life, vivacity, 
and grace, and dashed with all that rich humour and gentlemanly comedy for 
which this actor is so justly celebrated. Few actors in our remembrance can 
point an epigramma ic speech,orrender a witticism more eflectively than Wal. 
lack. His replies to the brilliant satires of Beatrice, and his soliloquies, were 
aduirable, and produced loud and continued applause. ‘The play was repeated 
on "Bhursday evening, with even increased effect. Of Mr. Wallack’s Shy- 
lock we cannot speak with equal praise ; it is an elaborate study, as the per 
fect reading of the part sutfliciently testifies, but it wants intensity—vitality ! 
and a Shylock without these positive requisites cannot be the Shylock of 
Shakspeare. 

Rolla in the “ Virgin of the Sun,” is not rendered as prominent as the 
Roila of “ Pizarro,” but we think there are ‘few who have seen the persona- 
tion of Mr. Wallack but will confess that, in Acs hands, the part is made even 
more interesting than the one so intimately familiar with the public. In the 
scene where he yields to the solicitation of Cora, and engages to shield herand 
Alonzo from the vengeance of the Inca, and the High Priestess of the Sun, his 
acting was imitably fine, and in the last scene where maddened by horror at 





the impending fate of the lovers. he leads the rebellion against his sovereign, 
even to the foot of the altar, and is recalled to a sense of duty by the persua- 
sions of Cora, we have seldom seen hi Wallack is 
certainly at the head of the Romantic Sch ol of acting, and is indeed the very 


exhibit finer acting 


embodiment of all we can conceive of the heroic and chivalrous in that 
school. This drama is admirably put upon the stage by the management, the 
appointments are liberal, andthe characters, with but a few exceptions, are 
fitted to the calibre of the company. Barry was suited “to a hair,” in the old 
veteran Telasco ; his acting in the interview with his daughter, previous to the 
sentence, was exceedingly natural and effective. We cannot award the same 
praise to Mr. Wheatley; he had not séwdied the character, an unpardonable 
fault with a young and promising actor. 
Diego, and in the ballad 
Mrs. Hunt’s Cora, if not great, was at least respectable and in parts,natural and 
subdued—great points for her to attain. Why will Mrs. Sloman measure her 
words as if all were gems of untold price! Her High Priestess would have 
been one of the striking features of the piece, but for this defect. ‘This old fash 


Chippendale did all he could for 
he introd uced was eminently successful: 


ioned declamation is now obsolete; it wentout with hoops and farthingdales. 
We were delighted to see Mrs. Knight and Miss Ayres brought into play. 
Their curious virgins threw a vivacity over the whole performance, We mus; 
accord Mr, Simpson full praise tor the manner this pleasing drama is put upon 
the stage, The eruption of the voleano and the earthquake were admirably 
managed ; indeed as a spectacle alone, aided as it is by some exceedingly 
pleasing music, we think that it will become a feature, in any future engage 
ment of Mr. Wallack’s. On Monday night Mr. Forrest commences an en 
gagement at this theatre—an admirable stroke of policy on the part of the man 
agement, as it will afford the admirers of the great American Tragedian an 
opportunity of contrasting his claims with those of the eminent actor who so 
lately has taken the town, captive at will. 

As the styles of those two gentlemen are so completely distinct we predict 
that the public interest will be thoroughly enlisted, during the period of Mr 
Forrest's engagement. 

Bowery Tueatre.—This establishment is one of the most popular places 
of resort in the city. On one or two occasions lately that we visited this 
theatre, it was almost a matter of impossibility to even get sight of the stage, 
so numerous were the audience. Mrs, Shaw, who is the chief attraction, is 
decidedly the best actress in America, and when she appears in the same play 
with Mr. Hamblin, we don’t know how the principal characters could be more 
efficiently supported. 


University or New Yors.—By a reference to our advertisements it wil] 
be seen that the Introductory Lectures in the University Medical College will 
commence on Monday next the 30th inst. And from the information we have 
received from an authentic source, the prospects of the Institution are even 
more brilliant than its most sanguine friends could have anticipated. The 
class Jast year in numbers was only second to the University of Pennsylvania, 
No Jess than twenty-five students attended the institution last year from 
North Carolina, The high reputation of the Professors, many of whom have 
been before the public as such for a quarter of a century, would indeed com- 
mand success. The ready communication with, and accessibility of New 
York to all parts of the Union, the West Indies, and the British provinces, 
must always ensure, coupled with the advantages of the school, a very large 
class. -_— 
Concert or Tur Misses Cummincs.—These ladies, assisted by Mr. Clire- 
hugh and Mr. Austin Phillips, gave their Scottish musical entertainment at 
the Apollo Rooms on Thursday evening. The pieces selected embraced some 
of the sweetest Scotch melodies, which can never lose their charm for those 
who delight in the sentiment which these touching ballads contain. The Eng. 
lish, Irish, and Scotch music is characterized by sweetness, melancholy, and 
tenderness, and as such will always be justly appreciated for the feelings of ro- 
mance to which these ballads cannot but give rise. The principal gem of the 
evening was a new song by Miss M. A. Cumming, the composition of James 
Lawson, of this city. The words and melody were of remarkable sweetness 
and beauty, and gave so much satisfaction that the audience were unanimous 
for its encore. We regretted, however, that Miss Cumming thought proper to 
substitute another song for the one which had afforded so much pleasure. The 
same remark will apply to the manuscript song of Austin Phillips. This, to 
say the least of it, is bad taste, and although it may be folerated in the case of 
Russell, as a general thing, is disappointment to the audience, and quite un 


worthy of example — 





a stiffer craft, as well as enable 
the Queen of the West 


her to carry a larger spread of canvass than 


The brig deserves a visit from all the admirers of naval architecture, as a 


perfect specimen of a graceful mode]. She is longer than vessels of her class 
asua re, while her moderate beam gives her a most rakist appearance 
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On Wednesday the first concert given by Madame Lagare and Mons. T° 


or Antoguini, took pl ice There were about two han 


which afforded the highest satisfaction. His honour, after dwelling on the ———_—_ i ° 





dred persons present who manifested, by theirrepeated applause, the favoura- 
ble sense they entertained of the performance. We regret that a press of 
natter prevents us from entering into any details this week 
We cannot, howev efrain frora noticing the very graceful an pertect 
manner in which Ma I are performed at difficult instrument—the 
Harn: and the brillias nol i € - f Mons M upon the Piano 
Forte Th ei ly rongiy recommend 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Bn Sg ~The Harpers have issued the fifth number of the works of 
_ nna. am, comprising her Essay on the Education proper for Her Royal 

ighnem Princess Charlotte of Wales, and a part of her work on « ( ‘hristian 
rae ne the excellence, moral and literary, of Mrs. More's wri- 
ings, Nothing need be said, as her fame ix world- wid T i 
published in eight numbers pada” ural he ha 

The Twin Birethers —This is the title of a recent publication of the Messrs, 
Harpers, exemplifying the comparative influences of benevolence and harsh- 


ness in the suntment of the poor, Asa Story, it has tew superiors in interest ; 
and its tendency 18 of the best character. , 


Gibbon’s Reme.— This splendid production, the reputation of which is co-ex- 


tensive with the knowledge of English, is to be issued by the Harpers in fifleen 
ae a each. The first number contains 186 pages, including a 
preface by the Rev. H. H. Milman. and a life of the 
; ; I nan, oft the author, and also or 
of Gibbon and a map Poe 
A complete and practical System of Book-keeping, by Joseru Daxno.—The 
author of this work brings to the task he has undertaken, a laige mercantile 
experience both in England and this country. besides ample experience as a 
teacher in the science on which he has written 
appears to be that the ledger accounts may be daily posted from the original 
» ye . > el , . b4 
book of entry. The work also contains much valuable information for the 
counting-house, where we fee) justified in saying it will be found a valuable 
auxiliary. It may be obtained in this city of Mr. 8 Dando, 401 Pearl-street 
known no doubt to many of our readers as the Collector of the St George's 


The novelty in his system 


Society. 

The Ladies’ Companion, William W Snowden, 109 Fulton-street.—A 
monthly magazine, made up of original contributions from the pens of the 
most eminent periodical writers in the U. States—Mrs Sigourney, Mrs. Em- 
bury, and other names of celebrity in literar ¥ circles here. The embellishments 
of the present number consist of two beautiful steel plates and a plate of fash- 
ions. 

F, Riley, 29 Chatham-street, has published the following pieces of new mu- 
sic :— Yale College Quick Slep, by P. A. Smith. Deux Morceaux Ficiles fur 
des Themes de Donizetti, tor the Piano Forte, by Julius Metz. No. 1~La 
Parisina. 2—La Fille du Rewiment. There's magic in that litlle song, @ bal- 
lad, composed by Wim. R. Dempster, J could not Nin. alow, by P. A ‘Smith. 

One of the most useful works lately published is a series of six small books 
entitled Ladies’ Hand-Books. A¢ cording to the envelope in which the above 
are contained—Book 1. Baby Linen; 2. Plain Needlework; 3. Fancy Nee- 
dlework ; 4, Kuitting, Netting, Crochet; § Embroidery on muslin, Lacework 
and Tulting; 6. Millin ry and Dress Making. One advantage the purchaser 
has in this instance is, that any book or number can be had separately. Pub- 
lished by J. S. Redficid, Clinton Hall, New York Saxton, Pierce, & Co, 
Boston. 


New Music.— 1 must away from thee, my love,” written by J, Mz Laughlin, 
music by Sidney Pearson. “ The emblem flower,” words and melody arranged 
from the German by J. L. Roethen. “ Cottage Gallopade,” by J. H. Dyer. 
‘Auld Lang Syne,” with vignette, “John Anderson's gane.” with Vignette, 
written and composed by G. J. Bennett. ‘The above are published by Firth & 
Hall, 1 Franklin Square, and J, L. Hewitt, 237 Broadway. 

Me Culloch's Gazettecr —The fitth number of this excellent work is just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. The articles on the British knpire and Canada 
are especially interesting to the descendants of English; and the completeness 
of the articles in relation to the United States, renders it extremely aseful in 
this country. To be completed in 18 numbers, at 25 cents each. 

Remarkable Escapes, Perilous Adventures, §¢.— The 159th number of Har- 
per’s Family Library contains Narratives of “ Perilous Adventures ;” exhibit- 
ing the power of human perseverance in overcoming circumstances of danger 
and peril. It comprises the romantic wanderings of Prince Charles Bdward 
Stuart ; the wonderful escape of Casanova from the state prison of Venice ; the 
adventures of Charles Ii, afler his defeat at Worcester, till his esc ape from 
England ; the persevering and eventually successful efforts of the Countess of 
Nithsdale to deliver the Earl from the Tower; the perils of the good Stanislaus 
Leczinski of Poland; and the expulsion of Cortez from Mexico. and his re- 
conquest of that city We have seldom read a work of equal interest 

The Mysteries of Paris-—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published the 
first part of Eugene Sue's celebrated Novel, “The Mysteries of Paris,” the 
whole of which is to be published in two parts, at 25 cents each, 
tion is by Charles H. Town, Esq., of this city 


The transla- 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 

No. 32 of the Aldion re-print of this popular periodical, is now ready at 
No. 3 Barday-sireet; and the article on “ Chess,” with which the number be- 
fore us commences, is worth the price of a whole year's subscription. Certes, 
the devotees of that delightful and thought-engrossing game, cannot read this 
vivid portraiture of the combatants without delight. “ Marriage Customs of 
Different Nations” is very readable, but less to our taste. “Sam Slick in 
England” follows, and we would defy even Diogenes to read this work with- 
out indulging his cachinnatory propensities. Whoever has read “ The Clock- 
maker,” has had a foretaste, and only a foretaste, of the rich treasures of fun 
which this last work of Junor Hatimunron’s contains. “ Pokings about Lon- 
don” is a continuation of the interesting papers bearing that title, which we have 
heretofore spoken of; the present article graphically describes a visit which 


the author made to the celebrated asylum for lunatics, at Hanwell, “Low 
Life” is the conclusion of the interesting tale we noticed last week. Next we 


have “ Rural Kecoomy in Scotland Five Hundred Years Ago ;" “ Napoleon 
belore and after Waterloo ;” “ Supping with the Kirn,” and about half a dozen 
other interesting articles, including a magnificent monody on the Hon. Gronor 
Cawnwnina, entitled “ The Pass of Death.” 

Chambers’ Journal is furnished to subscribers at the low price of $1,50 per 
annuum ; single copies three cents, 

NEW ENGRAVING 

Mr, Sadd the engraver has just finished a splendid engraving in mezzotint of 
Washington, the largest extant, It is copied from Heath's well-known print, 
from Stewart's picture, and measuring 20 by 27 inches, of surpassing beauty 
and excellence. We are enabled to offer a copy of this very superb print to 
each new subscriber to the Albion. But, as we have supplied all our old sub- 
scribers with copies of our own plate, published in the commencement of the 
present yeas, it is not necessary to send to them a duplicate of the same subject. 
Should, however, any feel a desire to procure the new work, and notify 
us of their wishes, they shall be complied with; and we shall only ask in 
return, that the subscriber remit us the ensning year's subscription to the 
Albion. This will not interfere with our next regular Albion plate of Netson, 
which will, of course, be sent to all subscribers without distinction. The plate 
of Nelson, the engraver, Mr. Dick, is daily engaged in completing, and we hope 
soon to have it ready for deliver ‘These larze engravings are always slow 
in their progress, and to hurry the artist is to ensure its imperfection. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


In out notice of the Columbia College Commencement, we were not able 


to give the nan of the young gentlemen who obtained the medals They 
ha een pu { by the President of the College, Professor Moore, 
n / mph et gether ith his own very exe@hent ahd judicious 
thi We ‘ wen . yon hem 
T epcc al i moure have heen awarded ae {ollow#—¥iz:- 


In the Senior Class, the silver medal in the department of English Compo 


sition, wae awerded to Jamea W. Gerard. Jr the bronze to George P. Quack 
Political Eee omy, and th Evidences f Chrietianity, the « er 

to Thor C. T. Buekk t Gallatin, Jr. In 
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n. In Latin, the silver medal, to Gearge P. Quackenbos—the bronze, 
to W. C. Duncan. In Theoretic Mcenonics, the silver medal, to TT. 6: 
Buckley—the bronze, to George P. Quackenbos. In Practical Mechanics, 
the silver medal, to W. C. Danean—the bronze, to Join. C Philip. In the 
Integral Caleulus, the silver medal, to TC.T. Buckley—the bronze, to W. C. 
Dancan. In Analytic Mechanics, the silver medal, to G. P. Quackenbos— 
the bronze, to Albert Gallatin, Jr. } 

In the Junior Ciass. In Logic, and the History of Literature, the silver 
medal, tu Jacob P. G. Foster—the bronze, to John B Arden. In Engh sh 
Compomition, the silver medal, to Samuel Holiingsworth—the bronze, to Ed- 
ward G. Swan. In Greek, the silver medal, to Jacob P. G. Foster. thebr onze, 
to 8. Hollingsworth. In Latin, the silver meda!, to William B. Minturn—the 
bronze, to Clement W. Albartis, In chemistry, applied to the Arts, the sil- 
ver medal, to Jacob P. G. Foster—the bronze to 3. Hollingsworth. In Min- 
eralogy and Geology, the silver medal, to Ouo W. E. Van ‘Tuyi—the bronze, 
to Wm. UB. Minturn. In Physical Astronomy, the silver medal, to J. B. Ar- 
den—the bronze, to Jacob P, G. Foster. In Practical Astronomy, the silver 
medal, to W. B. Minturn—the bronze, to Kobert B. Campbell. 

In the Soplimore Class. Iu History, the silver medal, to George H. Cross 
—the bronze, to Lefroy Ravenhill. lo English Composition, the silver me- 
da’, to George B. Draper—the bronze, to Aaron Reid. In Greck, the silver 
medal, to L. Ravenhill—the bronze, to John Drake. In Latin, the silver mec- 
dal, to William R. Lawrence—the bronze, to Joseph F. Jonson. In Chemis- 
try, the silver medal, to John J. Elmendorf, the bronze, to John W. Leavitt, 
Jt. In Physics, the silver medal, tu John A. Taggard—the bronze, to Sam- 
uel T. Jones. In Spherical irigonometry, the siiver medal, to J. J. Elmen- 
dorf—the bronze, to G. B. Draper. In Piane Trigonometry, the silver medal, 
to G. H. Cross—the bronze, to J.J. Elmendorf. Inthe Freshmen Class. In 
English Composition, the silver medal, to El sha Riggs, Jr.—the bronze, to 
Wihliam W. Olssen. In Geometry, the silver medal, to W. W. Olssen—the 
bronze, to William J. Frost. In Greek, the silver medal, to E. Riggs, Jr— 
the bronze, to Edwin M Kellogg. In Latin, the silver medal, to E. Riggs, 
Jr.—the bronze, to Jeremiah Loder. in Archeology, the silver medal, to 
W. J. Frost—the bronze, to E. M. Kellogg. 

The following is the concluding Address of the President: 

To you, young gentlemen, to whom have been awarded special honorus } 

in some instances on grounds which might have rendered doubtful the supe- 
riority of any other uissente ; L repeat what was just now remarked; that 
these medals, of small intrinsic value, ave to be received, however, as evi- 
dence, tangible evidence, of the esteem and approbation of your teachers. 
You have all deserved well, though in various degrees, and in ditlerent ways, 
according tu the diversity of your pursuits. A diversity which is not to be 
condemned, since it arises necessarily, perhaps, from that variety of charac 
ter and disposition which ever willexist And though it were to be desired 
that you should all engage, with ardour and success in all the various studies 
here proposed to you; yet still, to those who, unable to do that, can neverthe- 
less, excel in some particular course, your College says :—Pergite ut facitis, 
advlescentes, atque in ea studia in quibus estis incumbite, ut ct vobis henori, 
et amicis utilitati, etreipublice emolumento esse possitis. 

But this indulgence granted to peculiar turns of mind, must not be abused, 
nor so far carried 4s to sanction the entire neglect of any portion of that wisely 
planned course, which our sub-graduates are required to pursue. 

And here, | would address myself nut more to you, young gentlemen, than to 
all who bonour this occasion with their presence, while | notice a prevailing 
error as regards the nature and intention of our College course, and at the same 
time announce an important change thos made therein; but one in perfect 
harmony with its whole design. 

The munificent bequest of the late Frevertox Geewann, having endowed a 
Professorship in our College of the German Language and Literature, our 
Trostees have willingly adopted the study thereof as part of our sub-graduate 
course ; being determined to this step, not only by the great and daily increasing 
value of this language, but also, and especially, by the consideration that the 
mere study of it may, like that of Greek, be regarded as 4 mental discipline of 
the greatest value, and consequently as subserving their principal design. 

For let it be remembered that the object of our College is much more to 
educate than to instruct ; and the error just before alluded to i that of those, 
who fancy it is merely knowledge that the College Student seeks—who estimate 
most highly those porsuits from which they hope the most immediate fruits, and 
accordingly approve the student's preference o! studies, which bear, as they 
imagine, more practical relation to his future plan of life. But upon no such 
narrow utilitarian views has our scheme of discipline been based 

Its design is to develope and to train the mental powers all; rather than to 
store the memory alone with facts. It seeks to quicken the apprehension; to 
strengthen the judgment; to purify the affections; and to refine the taste; 
rather than by a premature attention to present and material objects, to substi 
tute a sordid calculating spirit for the love of moral beauty, and of truth. 

With this view did the wise originators of our scheme of study, plan it in 
such way, that the moral and intellectual powers o' youth should all receive due 
culture; and that going hence they might be qualified to enter with ability on 
any walk in life; or to engage with vigour and success in those professional 
studies, of which the more peculiar object is to furnish and instruct the minds, 
that previous educa/ion shall have formed. 

Tt is consistently with these ideas, that we demand of all who seek their 
education here, that they apply themselves to a// the stud es here proposed to 
them; as being calculated by their porns result, to attain the true end of educa- 
tion—the highest culture of the head and heart. 


PARK THEATRE, 

Monday.—First night of Mr. Forrest’s engagement,—Richelieu, Mr. For- 
rest 
Mr. Forrest will appear every night during the week, except on Thursday, 
when Mr. Placide takes his benefit,and makes his last appearance prior to his 
departure forthe South. 





NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB j 
HE members of the New York Cricket Club are notified that a regular meeting wil 
be held at the office of the * Spirit of the Tomes,” No. 3, Barclay street. on Wed- 
nesday evening next, November Ist, at hall-past seven Punctual attendance is 
requested 
Oct, 2—It. THOMAS PICTON MILNER, See’ry N.Y. C.C 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 
I NIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE—Broadway.—The Introductory Lectures in 
this institution will commence on Monday, October 30th, and will be continued 
daily, in the following order 
Prof. MOTT, Monday, at 7 o'clock, P.M. Subject ~The excellencies of Modern Sur- 
gery. with the value of relative Anatomy to the Surgeon 
Prof. REVERE, Tuesday, at 7 o'clock, P.M. Sutbject—On Homwopathy, and other 
modern trancende:.tal doctrines in Medicine. 
Prof PAINE, Wednesday, at 7 o'clock, P. M 
ples in Medicine 
Prof. BEDFORD, Thursday, at 7 o'clock, P.M 
portance and responsibilities 
Prof. PATTISON, Friday, at 7 o'clock, P.M. Subject—The interest and importance 
of Anatomy—illustrated by a reneral view of the circulation of the blood 
Prof. DRAPER, Saturday, at7 o'clock, P.M. Subject—The objects and progress of 
Modern Organic Chemistry 
The Prolession and the public generally are respectfully invited to attend 
Oct. W—It By order, G.S BEDFORD, Sec’y of the Faculty 


_— = 








Subject—On the importance of Princi- 


Subject—Obsietric Science, its im- 


THIRD AND LAST CONCERT, 
RB’ M’ME CINTI DAMORBAT, and MONS. J. ARTOT. before leav ing for Boston, on 
Monday, October 30th, 1843, at the Washington Hall. Leoder, Mr. Timm 
To be had at the Music Stores and Hotels and at the door 
oct, 28 


Tickets one dollar 
Coneert to commence at eight o'clock 
A GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
«™ hours of each day in reading and reviewing the ( iassics with any young gealtlemen 
of the University in this city, who way desire assistance in their studies 
Por particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion, 
3 Barolay street oct, 23—cf 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 


_ Fhe Albion. 


October 28 








RIVATE BO ay | poser - O  alll lace, corne 

E BOA ’ OOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Stuyv 

a = ances 2d Avenue, New York. — ape: . 
es. Lawnew terms are $75 arter, le in advance, including board 

with Eogiish and French tuition inal their Seabebon, : 

Young ladies to be provided with bedstead, bedding and mattress, plain wash- 

poe *ix towels, six napkins, a silver fork and spoons, vasia and pitcner, mug, and 

Quarters—1Mh Sentember, 28th November, 17th February, and léth May. 

Vacations—from 3\st July to 10th September. 

Mrs. Lawrence's attendance will be given during the lessons received from the mas- 

ters, and her attention to the due preparation of them To the religious instruction of 

the pupils—to their manners and general ceportinent—the strictest attention will be 

paid.—and to their personal comforts in every respect. The care of their wardrobes 

will be entrusted to a respectable woman who has lived with Mrs. Lawrence upwards 

of twenty years, and who will also attend to their morning and evening toilets. 

As it is Mrs. L.'s desire to give her pupils the advactage of an agreeable home, as well 

as the best instruction, she will make them her companions in the hours of :elaxation ; 

and in short, bestow on them, at #!; times, the attention of a mother. 

Young tadies will be received from the age of ten to sixteen. Number limited to 


twenty. 

TERMS FOR THE SEPARATE BRANCHES. 
Music —P.ano or Singing, per Italian $i2 
quarter, 25 to $30 Spanish 12 
arp, #0 German 12 
Use of Harp, 5S Latin 22 
Use of Piano, 5 Washing 7 
Drawing, 15 Fuel for the season 3 
Oil Paintings, 20 Stationary per quarter 2 
Dancing, ‘entrance $5) Pew rent ro ¢ 


12 

TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 

Tuition per quarter in the higher classes, $22 

In the junior, 12 vo 16 

Preparatory scholars, 6108 

REFERENCES. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Ives, of sorth Carolina ; the Right Rev. Bishop Polk, of Ar- 
kansas ; the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 50 Varick street ; the Rev. Smith Pyne, Eleventh street ; 
the Rev. Dr. Barry, Jersey city ; the Rev. Dr. Rudd, Utica, N Y. ; President Moore, 
Columbia College, William Bard, Esq., 2 College Place ; Anthony Barclay, E+q., | 
College Place ; Philip Hone, Esq., | Great Jones street ; Beverley Robinson, ~~ 49 
Bleecker street; Robert Emmet, Esq., 66 Eighth street; David C. Colden, Esq. 
Laight street; Alex. Slidell M’Kenzie, Esg., U. 8S. Navy, Sing Sing; Thomas Addis 
Eminet, Bsq., Third Avenue, 59th street ; iiliam Daer, Eeq., Morristown; George 
Barclay, Esq. ; Dr. Hobart, 67 Prince street ; Bache M’Evers, Esq., Manhattanville ; 
David 3 Jones, Esq., Fourth street ; Hamilton Fish, Esq , Stuyvesant Place; Jotn R. 
Livingston, Jr, Esq., 5 Fifth Avenue; John Duer, Esq.,247 Eighth street; Wiluam 
Betts. Esq., Jamaica ; Charles King, Esq., Elizabethtown; Morris Robinson, Esq., 49 
Bieecker street ; Sarmuel M. Fox, Esq, 160 Bleecker street ; Thomas P. Devereux, 
Esq . Halifax, N.€ ; Benjamin Richards, Esq , 341 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
General Clinch, Georgia; Thomas Biddle, Chestnut street, Philadelphia; Mrs. De 
Witt Clinton, Stuyvesant Place ; Mrs. Banyer, 20 Bond street ; Mrs. Pierrepunt, Brook- 
lyn Heights. 
The course of instruction in the First French Class, includes I'Histoire de France, 
la Geographie, l’Astronomie, la Chimie. les Physiques. from the best authors, iraport- 
ed expressty for Mrs. Lawrence’s School, under the direction of her French Professor, 
Mr. Bernard sept. 30 


ico )NOMY.—Mr. EWING begs leave to intimate that he gives Lessons (not Lec- 
tures). on Astronomy in schools, in families, and to private pupils; whereby any 
person between the ages of ten and fifly years, may, in a single course, acquire such 
a knowledge of the constellations, stars, and planets, as can never be lost ; the heavens 
being always above and around for nightly observation 

In these Lecturing days it is absolutely necessiry to remark that Lecturing is as dif- 
ferent from Teaching, us Information is from Knowledge. The attention of pupils 
must be frequently directed to the heavenly objecis themselves, in order to guard 
against the limited and distorted notions which Planetariums, Celestial Globes, and 
Planispheres, have a tendency to convey 

Lessous are also given on Elocution or Public Speaking, and on English Composi 
tion, or Epistolary Correspondence. 53 Sixth Avenue,N. Y. Oct, 7--2t* 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
ANTED to borrow, $60,000 on productive real estate in this city, situated on 


South-street and repting at the present ume for the sum of $6,:00 per annum. 
Personal security of an undoubted character, if required, will be given for the prompt 














RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUN Siete cna 
Pp rection of Mrs. HENRY WREAKS, No. 2 Aibien-pie .— 
Tuition in ail the English branche 


the 
» Fourth-street, New Vek 


For Board and $, meluding the French jan. 







Puei for the season............... 
a ny! per 5 a gh oe sony taemre Se nee 

xtra charves for Lavm, Mahan, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawine and Di. 
reguisted by the ‘Teachers i those branches. » Drawing and D: 

he best mas'ers will be employed. 
A French Governess will be resident inthe family, ench 
tunes ——, ‘4 yoand the Py language at ae 
The young ladies to be provided with their own bed ding . 
napkins, silver spoons, and forks Sead, bedding, towels, dimmer 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 

Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter... 
“ in the jumor do. do. 
PE Tid tntee since nicccsecsdewwecsasienes dis 
Vacation from Ist August to 10th September. 
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a. - 
Anthony relay, 3 Sonsul 
Joseph Bian, —_ ameies 
Joseph Fowler, ‘ 
Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq. 
H. Pevgnet, Esq. 
Alex. Von Pfister, Esq. 


Rev. Dr Lett. 
Rev. L. P. W. Baich. 
Josiah Archbaid, Esq. 
Edward Whitehouse. Esq. 
Edward F. Sa: derson, Esq. 
Vests Se ean, 
sland of ‘rinidaa. Dr. Wetherill, Philadelphia 
Hon. W.H. Burley, I. of Trinidad. Joseph Law sq. Charles 
Capt. W. Salter, ws. N. Dr. a oe ee 
Dr. T. O. Porter. Dr. Bartlett. 
Ramsay Crooks, Esg. William Muir, Esq. 
British Consul, New Orleans, 
Robert Slark, Esq.. New Orleans. 


EMPIRE OF BEAUTY. 
HE following toilet articies are to be had genuine only at 67 cer- 
door ‘rom the corner of Broadway :— ® y 7 Welher-cteet,anp 
GOURAU D'S POUDRE SUBTILE—For safely, quickly. and permanent! eradic 
pepenases Soir from all parts of the human frame ; this we prove beyond all dos te 
every purchaser requesting proof. Beware of counterfeits, contai ee 
perties. and utterly inefficacious. No agent in Brooklyn. - vino 
GOURAUD'S EAU Dé BEAUTE For yee ig exierminating tan, pimples, blot 
es, a eg ° — delicate white neck, hands and arms. and im arting aje 
veniie bloom, by its dilating properties, preventing the formatior F 
ishing them when present, a , Ae Cranes ons lee. 
GOUKAUD'S VEGETABLE LIQUID ROUGE imparts a delicate blu 
cheeks, immovable by rubbing with a handkerclief or cloth. shing tinge to the 
GOURAUD’S BLANC D’ESPAGNE OR SPANISH WHITE—gives to t lexis 
a pure, life-like, alabaster whiteness. In elegant boxes, 25 cone each, ee 
GOURAUD'S GRECIAN HAIR DYE—For coloring red or grey hair. without stai 
the skin, warranted. $1 per bottle. EYE BROW aND WAISKER DYE, 25 cents per 
bottle. CREAM OF LILIES—For removing dandruff, making the hair rich, silk ani 
glossy, and gradually changing it toa dark brown or raven black. 50 cents per bene. 
Agent«.—2 Milk street, Boston , 76 Chesnut street, Philadelphia ; Grey, Poug 
sie ; Guthrie, 4 Maiden Lane, Albany ; Myers, New Haven; Wells & Co. Hartf 
Cowles, Soringfield ; Green & Co. Worcester ; Carleton & Co., Lowell ; Hodge New. 
buryport ; Preston, Portsmouth; Patten, Portiand ; Guild, Bangor ; Thomas Cineis- 
nati ; Tuttle, Pitteburg ; George Stealey, Frankfort, Ky. ; Tousey, Rochester, N.F 
Smith, Palinyra, N. Y ; Seth 5. Hance, Baltimore ; Selby Parker, Washington D.c- 
C. ©, Berry, Alexandria ; Mrs Frayser, Rich mond, Va. . a 
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I 7 INGSTON MINERAL SPRING.—The undersigned nas tne sutistaction of ann 

to the public that he has leased for the ensuing season, the privilege of using the water 
the Spring recently discovered on the premises of Mr. Morton, on the road leading to Portemande 
Harbour. The efficacy of this water in various complaints is sufficiently well established, emf 
the benefits it bestows upon all who partake of it, are manifest from the hundreds that vere 
morning visitit The analysis which has been made of the water by Professor Williamesa, of 
Queen’ College, proves that in point of strength and character it is equal, if not SUPETIOL top thee 
celebrated waters of Cheltenham and Leamington. 

It is the intention of the subscriber with as little delay as possible, to have a commodiows Se 
oon where those who wish to partake of the water, may do so with comfort and ease, and uber 
other refreshmenis may at all times be had. Baths, both hot and celd, will be furnished & ¢ 








Ap of the interest semi-annually either bere or in London, and the loan must be 
ora term of years at five per cent per annum. Apoly to 

oct 21-2 J. F. SEAMAN, No. 129 Front-street 
INFORMATION WANTED 

OF JAMES KATING, son of Thomas Kating, of Cloughbraade, Parish of Newin, 
county of Tipperary, Ireland, who left his tather’s residence about four years ago, 
and when last heard from about two years since. was in the city of New York. His 
eldest sister, Mary Kating (now Mary Hurley, a widow), wishes him to visit her, or to 
write to her, at Little Rock, Arkansas, care of Wm. E. Woodruff. Any information in 
relation to the said James Kating, whether living or dead, will be thankfully received 
by his sister, if addressed to her as above. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Sept. 29, 1843. 








oct 21-31*eow 





OF THOMAS LIGHTFOOT, who left Maidiay, in Staffordshire, about fifty years ago, 
with the intention of residing in the United States or Canada. Any information re 
specting him, will be thadkfully received by his nephew, WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT, at 
191 South-street, New-York oct 21-3t* 


———— ee 





Dr. ELLIOTT — 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines iis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
Dre. VAN RENSSELAER, 
6YVIL BROADWAY. 


YOUNG LADY wishes tor a situation as Governess in a respectable private fami 
tL ly, either in the city or country. She is accustomed to tuition, and fully compe- 
tent to give instruction in the different branches of an English education and music. 
References of the highest respectability will be given. Please address Miss W., 59 


West Washingion Place. Oct. 7—3t 








W H. MAXWELL, Counsellor and Commissioner in the States of New Jorsey, 
e Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Vermont, Connecticut, &c., No. 3 Nassau-street, N. Y , will examine 
Witnesses under communications addressed to him | post-paid) Oct. 7 


\ RS. ROBERTS, formerly of No. 7, Beaver Street, begs to announce to her friends 
h and the public, that she continues her Seminary for Young Ladies at No. 102 
Prince Street, and respectfully asks for 4 continuance of that patronage which she has 
enjoyed for move than 25 years. She is desirous of obtaining two young ladies as 
boarders, to whose education, comfort, morais, and manners, she wiil attend wih ma 
ternal solicitude. New York, Sep. 23, 1543.—4t* 
H OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation ‘or the Hau 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl,andisthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a dampatmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genume article isenclosedin anew envel >pefrom steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oii,"’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by # portraitof the Queen. Also the signature o1 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Onl are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02 letters 

Row land's Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 

aration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons «isor- 

rs, it, ehighly recommended to gentiemes to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skis ac ftand white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath, 

As 4 seeurity against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of rhe subscribers who are the Agentsfo; 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 


ADVERTIS EMENT. 
HE following leiter is published to show the estimation in which the Metallicstrop 
s heid in Europe 
Prace L’Opron, 5 Rue Racine, 25 Paris 

W. L. Carter, Cutler to the King since 1824, and to the Royal Navy, late Inspector of 

Surgical Ins'ruments to the British forces 
Mr. Geo, Saunpers 

Dear Sir—It is with much pleasure | have to assure you of the entire satisfaction of 
the last consignment of the Metalhe Tablet Ragor Strops, which I received safe. I con- 
sider you have now brought them to the ti.ghest pitch of perfection,independent of their 
Incontesti 
know of none in England possessing the same advantage. You know my sale of high 
price Razors is considerable, and your Strop is new the only one I recommend with my 
Razors th 





l continue to receive the most flattering testimonials of its merit, not only 
for Razors, but for most kinds of Surgical [ns'ruments 


€ superiority over all other Razor Strops manufactured on the Continent, | 


building now nearly completed, and for the accommodation of invalids or of those whose tine e 
inctination dees not allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will ran to and from the Spring and 
the town The water will also be bottled, sealed, packed and forwarded to any part of the 
country and agencies established at which this most valuable auxiliary to health mer a od 
times be obtaimed. . 
Families or others who wish toavailthemselves of all the benefits of this water, may takeeut 
season tickets, the terms of which willbe ascertained on application to the subseriber. 
JAMES , 
Kingston, April 2, 1843 = 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wi 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctually from Mew 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th aug 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. | Masters Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing @um 
} York. | London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, @ 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, “<« ey %* - “8 Ge am 








Gladiator, T. Britton, 

Mediator, J.M. Chadwick 
Quebec, F H Heovard, 
Wellington D. Chadwick, 


4s 
* 90, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, New. ¥ 
Feb. 1, June i, Oct. 1} * 17, “ 17, © @ 
*ehH, “* “mF *§ 7. * @& 
“DBD, '™ oe ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ? 
yw, “4 = 





Victoria, (new) ‘E. E. Morgan, |MarchI, July 1, Nov. 1) ** ’ 7, a 
Switzerland, 8S. Chadwick, | “ 10, ‘* 10, “i * 7, * 7% * @ 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, oR, “ 8, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, aa? 
Ontario, W.K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,.** 17, * 17, “ @ 
| Toronto, R. Griswold, | ** 10, * 10, “mt § 7, * 7, © & 
Westminster, \Atwood, 1 *¢ go, ** 90, ** 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Fae Tf 


rhese ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded 6g 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, wither 
iues and Liquors Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe reepaw 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Ladin 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL.MINTURN & Co..78 South @. 








| ( SOURAUD'S POUDKE SUBTILE, will completely and permanently eradicate superflow 
LI human hair from females’ upper lips, the hair concealing a broad and elevated forehead, te 
| stubborn beard of man,or any kind of superfluous hair. Be sure to get the genuine at thea 
ginal office, 67 Walker-street, one door from Broadway. 
| $1 per bottle—Directions French and English. 
| Agevts—Guthrie. Maiden Lane, Albany; Myers, New-Haven; Brown, 76 Chesnut-stens, 
Philadelphia; Jordan, 2 Milk-street, Boston ; Gray, Poughkeepsie ; Green, Worcester; Cade 
ton, Low: \l. 

Can be seen tested before be ying ; proof positive this and no mistake, 

No «gens whatever in Brookivo. Beware of counterfeits. 


| 
| _No sgens whatever in Brookiyn, Beware of ¢ 
STEAM FETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com 





mauder, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 


From New York for Liverpool From Liverpool! for New York. 








QQ) ee July 13 Saturday .............. noawmene Juae {7 
| Thurs ay... Aug. 31 Saturday ...................... Aug. %$ 
Thursday oo ORE. FD GRGTGRT .00kc6 cctveseccessvces Sept. % 

Fare from New York............ «(me hundred dollars, and ¢5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York............... Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half gae 
S age Money, Will Secure the best accommodation unengaged 
For freight or passage apply to 
st 


26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front steee 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sailtrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Hawes 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz 


Ships Masters Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Saew 
York. 

| Argo ©. Aathony,jr [March 8, July 8, Nov. §{April 24, Aug. 4, Dec @ 
| Francois ter Ainsworth hl, Sie i€, ‘* l6[May 1, Sept. 1, Jaz £ 
| Burgundy, LD. Lines, “o 84, * 04, “ 98% 8s * 8 * 6 
| Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &] “ 24, “ 94, “ @ 
| Rhone, J. A. Wotton “« 36, “ 16, ‘*16Mune 1, Oct. |, Fe & 
| Villede Lyon, C. Stoddard, a, ei le a", &.¢ © 


Albany Watson, May 8&8, Sept. 8,Jan. 8] *“ 24, * 2%, “ @ 
| Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi}] ‘© 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 16{July 1, Nov. 1, Maxbl 
| Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, a ae a Ss * a> © 

Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ‘ 24, * 9%, “~ @ 








Sully. WCThompsor| “ 16, * 16, ‘* 16JAug. 1, Dec. 1, Aget® 
| lowa, W.W. Pel “a " &@ “se @« 6 * & 
These vesse!s are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and egaa® 

| accommodations f issengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort am 


} convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines which will be farcestes 


by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices 
©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Breat« 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr.. 46 South-st a2 
E NEW LIN’ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Meat 
Days from Livep= 


HE roval mail steamship HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, I *q. commander, will leave Ships Captains. tons!Days of sailing fm. N.Y 
Hoston for the above ports on Wednesday, Ist Nove er Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, New Ship Quee rf , 
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- ulso from the first gentiemen of this country. It is the same article tha eivedthe |x §& Hottimgue iFsley S0LJuly 16, Nov. 16, Mch 14/Sep. 5, Jan. 5, Mag $ 
ASHBURTON SAUCE first premiums, year after year, at the Fairs of the American Institute Ww. S Live lee : + ie 18. Dec. 16. Apr. le}Oet. 5, Feb. 5, Jum & 
, Oct. 7—1 G SAUNDERS, Inventor and Manufacturer, 163 Broadway : ae . ¢ nheant fast-eniling. F rst Class Ships, al) bulla oe 
N ADE from the finest pungent and aromatic condiments, for enriching gravies, | . peeoeenetnpennetainitats ~ - : 1 nes N ply wok Nigstayn 2 ee . . a f - erence rn d ain tv. and wil 
faribs: eit ts very Hoe with wild fowl, game, &c., and is confidently recom- | J2 EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persons | § yO chad punatualin on the 16th of cach month from New York, aud the sh feat 
mended as the best sance in the Unned States yw s! to forward monev ‘other friends. can obtain the same, ¢ er by pers a ae o- . - ‘ . ‘ 
Soild wholesele and retail, by al oobtivn * - a nthe eames fli directions in sums of on ’ erpoc — 
: . — ; ' Atlol y letler, with remittance, ar it direcuions | “he ‘ at ‘ lious, and are furnished with wae 
VAN BENSCHOTEN.! Broadway, corner White st ! £i. £2. £3. £4. a £5. I ‘ , pest 
‘ wr ‘ » . ‘ - ‘ n t . - 
And wholesale by M. HENNETT. (96 Froxt st A ta ides Aandi ale o ehabh. extthaus dinesant. we Haabewe ta LONDON ad m . ewe CS ha 
t ® propaletors SBO | ; st 7 ae } =o * € ¥ ; there 
oaiiiaien i OSBORN & T« E, 16 Courtia | VER i , be Prov ial and National Banks RELAND. a ' ata ? ' ae eof Lad are signed the Ww 
oa . 1,3 gian S nd. a “ I s ea y to 
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cA do so in the WSL sale expedit 1s hr g) es . her. by len é ‘ WEE os “ rt _— ae ca " s \ ed | I pa 
ee pavable in a i) towns bi snd, lreiand, aed Scotland Money a & 5. J. 8 VES _ . CRE ys 15 saenipclanans — —E 
may be sent by letter . ‘ { ' he | ‘ States t im. @iving the - — > * ~, 8 ND BROW? STOUT 
ada ress ne har ‘ ¥ to rece ‘ ‘ we reg vy forwa y ee " t AND MECHANICS’ HOTEL, 4 i ¢ ‘ \DON FOR . fate a of sality. % 
packe r «<teamer A . sKRAHAM ii i7 Fi . ‘ i ‘ € ‘ Wee Mv ne elwe la T 7 ¢ t " enid “a 
-_ . ‘ ‘ 
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\ ESSRS SANDERSON MOTHERS @ (6 ‘ (21 Pea stree NES : é ea é rom “A 
New York, beg to ref t {rv alne at Siw sa a es . . = phony wm 
aga pet iw ersons for stamping cutle : . ' de from « . e 
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